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Spalding Announces 


A Discus THAT DOESN’T CHIP ON HARD GROUND 


OWN goes the overhead on training this 
D spring! 

For Spalding has developeda rubber discus which 
‘‘gives’’ sufficiently on landing to prevent chip- 
ping or breaking—even on hard or frozen ground! 


This new discus is regulation in weight and 
measurement—and will last about as long as you 
have men to practice with it. 


Another advantage is that in cold weather the 
rubber is more comfortable to the naked hand 
than steel. Wholesale price $3.00. 


Ano |... a Javelin THAT DOESN’T BREAK ITSELF 
_.. OR THE BUDGET 


M°:” track coaches are well acquainted with 
the broken javelin menace. That's why 
they'll welcome this new Spalding Steel-shafted 
Javelin which is practically indestructible. 


Its detachable all-steel shaft is harder to break 
than an Olympic record. However, if a new shaft 
is ever desired, it is only the work of a minute 
to replace the old. The shaft is finished with a 


hickory pyratone covering. 


This javelin is regulation in weight and measure- 
ment. And it will help bring your practice ex- 
pense to a new low this year. Wholesale price 


$4.50. 


4 This illustration shows how firmly and safely the head is attached 
to the shaft. A quick pull and the javelin is apart. As simple and as easy as taking apart 
a fishing rod ...Write for Spalding’s special School and College Catalogue. © 1033.1. ¢.s. 
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MORE 


need. No matter whether 
you are running a Marathon, 
a Dash or just putting your 
best into your class-work, it 
takes Energy to “make the 
grade." 

Energy comes from the food 
you eat. Some foods are 
chockfull of it. Some contain little. 
Ask someone who knows the energy- 
value of foods how Planters Peanuts 
stand on the list. They'll tell you that 
hardly any food contains more. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS ARE FRESH 
. . WHOLESOME 


Yes, Planters Peanuts contain the 


MILES 


“THE 
NICKEL 
LUNCH" 


energy you need. But 
there's something else 
important too. Fresh- 
ness! That's why Plant- 
ers Peanuts should ap- 
peal to you. They're 
kept fresh in cello- 
phane. Be sure you get 
fresh peanuts. 

LOOK FOR "MR. PEANUT” 


The picture of "Mr. Peanut" is on 
every bag of genuine Planters Pea- 
nuts. He stands for the best peanuts 
you ever ate, the freshest, most 
nourishing you can buy. Better 
taste. Better for you. Five cents 
everywhere. "The Nickel Lunch.” 


PLANTERS 


PLANTERS NUT AND CHOCOLATE COMPANY 


SUFFOLK, VIRGINIA 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. - 


San Francisco - Toronto, Canada 
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SCHOLASTIC COACH 


All his life 
hell “play the 


THE RULES 
LEARNS FROM YOU 


* 


O* E of the finest things a boy can 
learn, he often learns from you 


.. . the habit of sound living. 


In your capacity as coach, you 
teach him this all-important habit. 
To the boy, your word is law. He 
obeys you cheerfully, out of his re- 
spect and admiration for “Coach.” 
And because ao one has quite the 
same influence as ““Coach,” the things 
you teach him today will be remem- 
bered long after classroom lessons 
are forgotten. 


Like every coach, you have estab- 
lished certain common-sense rules 
governing exercise, sleep and diet. 
And one of the most important of 
these rules, especially for growing 
boys who take part in athletics, is 
the one that many coaches now en- 
force: ““No coffee!” 


Of course, you know that coffee 
contains caffein, a drug that doctors 
sometimes give to patients in need 
of an emergency stimulant. But do 
you know that an ordinary cup of 
coffee can contain as much as two 
grains of this drug? No wonder so 
many coaches condemn coffee... 
and give their boys Postum instead! 


Postum contains no caffein ... no 


artificial stimulant of any kind. It is 
simply whole wheat and bran roasted 


HARRY HILLMAN 


Track Coach and Football 

Trainer, Dartmouth College, 

and member 1932 Olympic 
coaching staff. 


Read this voluntary statement 
by Mr. Hillman: “An athlete 
should not use coffee in training. 
Postum is free from caffein. The 
wheat and bran combination of 
which Postum is made is very 
wholesome. The usual instruc- 
tions from coaches in any sport 


are ‘No coffee and no tobacco’. 


to a turn to bring out the full, rich 
flavor. And Postum-made-with-milk 
combines the wholesomeness of Pos- 
tum with the nourishing qualities of 
milk, and makes a real he-man’s drink 
that all boys love. 


Postum is one drink you can safely 
recommend ... not only to those on 
your teams, but to all who need 
steady nerves and strong bodies for 
the battles of life. Postum is a prod- 
uct of General Foods. 


FREE As many trial packages 
of Postum as you need 
for your team and candidates. Also as 
many copies as you need of “Pop” 
Warner’s training book, “Iron Men and 
How to Build Them.” Just fill in and 
mail the coupon. 


S.C.-3-33 
GENERAL Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me____sample tins of 
Postum. Also___ccopies of “Pop” - 
Warner's free training booklet, “‘Iron Men 
and How to Build Them.”’ 


Name 


Address —* 


City 


Fill in completely—print name and address 
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Doing, Learning, 
Failing, Winning 


HYSICAL education is still confused 
with physical culture, athletics and 
gymnastics. The very name physical 
education implies a separation between 
mind and body. Yet it must be apparent 
to anyone who knows the child or who has 
observed human nature even casually, that 
only through doing things can we learn. 
Mere reading and study will not perfect 
us in skill or grace. The nervous system, 
which is the prime center of learning, has 
a sensory and a motor side. Reception of 
a stimulus may initiate a score of possible 
motor responses. It is only through action 
that the approximate one will ever come 
about to form a pattern for future per- 
formance. Quite obviously then, this sepa- 
ration between mind and body is more 
verbal and rhetorical than actual and real. 


There is a vast difference between right 
action and wrong action. The former leads 
to efficiency, speed and endurance. It gives 
a sense of personal satisfaction, of accom- 
plishment, of self confidence. The latter 
leads to inefficiency, inaccuracy and fa- 
tigue; promotes indecision and is produc- 
tive of a sense of frustration. 


In a broad sense, activity is the essence 
of living reality, for anything which re- 
mains unexpressed is lost. Activity is not 
merely a big-muscle affair. It is also a 
symphony of small-muscle coordination 
and sequences. Writing, the delicately bal- 
anced movements of the eyes, the compli- 
cated process of speech, are all carried 
out by small-muscle groups, and it is on 
the basis of these procedures that the af- 
fairs of the world are carried on. 


THE SOCIAL WORLD OF GAMES 


We are in an era of cure-alls and pana- 
ceas. Technocracy shouts its Utopian mes- 
sage through every avenue of communica- 
tion. But in reality physical education has 
a vital remedy for a sick world. We should 
be-quick to recognize this challenge and 
avail ourselves of its opportunity. The 
day of games as-an-end-in-themselves has 
passed. Right now, activity must be used 
as a means to higher ends. The gymnasium 
and the sport fields are laboratories in 
which the physical educator as coach and 
leader sets up a controlled social situation. 
Young men and women are taught to play, 
but in the process of their game they are 
learning how to face life, how to give and 
take without crying. 


One cankerous defect in our modern up- 


Dyitging is that too many of us are al- 


owed to remain emotionally infantile. 
When hard times come, so called captains 
of industry commit suicide because they 
cannot face consequences. A man or 
woman who has benefited by even a rudi- 
mentary contact with a properly conducted 
physical education program has learned 
that self-reliance is a necessity. There is 
nobody who can win the last stretch of 
& race for you. 

It is, of course, true that training tends 
to be specific. The ancient idea that dis- 
cipline in geometry and Latin would carry 
over to give a better facility in meeting 
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JACK LIPPERT, Editor 


business problems has been found to be episode leading possibly to self-discovery 
erroneous. The brave man on the football and an ennobled spirit. 
field may be, “yellow” in dealing with his The practical situation is, of course, still 
family or with the’ woman he no longer important. Unfortunately, “old grads” and 
loves. It is for these reasons that intelli- alumni expect winning teams. All too often 
gent physical educators will see to it that the emphasis on triumph is not to be 
their activity programs will be wide  blamefully placed at the helpless physical 
enough to cover as many actual life situa- educator’s door. Jobs too frequently de- 
tions as possible. pend on victories. This is unfortunate and 
Whether the aloof may like it or not, no one deplores it more than those shoul- 
young people will hero-worship and idolize dering the burden of leadership on sport 
their physical educator-leader. The de- fields. Civilization proceeds slowly. Some 
sirable coach should be a philosopher and day it may be that even alumni may be- 
an all around person of information. He come educated themselves. The process will 
or she ought to have a deep understanding be slow; fortunately men do not live for- 
of life and a wide scope of appreciation ever. 
for beauty, the arts and the horizons of It would seem that our present and 
intellectual opportunity. In a true sense, serious task should be to point the way to 
and professionally, such a person should’ an ideal, and to go as far in the realiza- 
be a guide, counsellor and friend. The fu- tion of this goal as may be. Sport as a 
ture of the race could be largely moulded means, not an end. Sport as a mode of 
by an enlightened group of physical edu- gaining, health, courage, facility, skill, 
cators. The good that men like Rockne did _ grace, stamina. Sport as a means of widen- 
was not confined to turning out winning ing one’s background of experience toward 
teams. Any of his men, I think, would _ the realization of the fuller and the good 
readily admit this statement. tay life. To be able to say, “It isn’t sporting,” 
A paramount issue at present, it seems, “It isn’t cricket,” is an answer which pays 
could be met if all those teaching physical noble compliment to physical education 
education would lend their best efforts to and to the leaders who inculcated these 
promulgating the idea that the game is a_ ideals. Perhaps the social unrest and dis- 
means, not an end. Failure is just part of trust of today could be healed in large 
life. A good coach teaches men and women __ degree if the new ideal of modern physical 
how to fail. There is nobility in defeat, if education had had a longer time to work. 
we can handle it with courage. All of us With this in mind, we must address our- 
must one day fail, for all of us must die. selves to the future with determination and 
The world has gone on too long worship- _ fortitude. 
ping mere success. The good coach teaches Suaizer Urronw Lawton, M.D. 
that there can be no real failure other than School of Education 
a cowed spirit. Losing the game is only an New York University 
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ORDER CALLS FOR/ 


THE Btw 


TimEs have changed, and so have tennis strings. 
| The new order calls for speed, and Armour strings 
| have it—lively, taut resilience. And, while high in 
speed, they are low in price. 

For you and your students, we recommend 


the Tilden, Jr., the lowest-priced, genuine sheep- 


gut string made. It is a fast, hard-wearing gut 
string, made to Big Bill’s own specifications, and ideal for all-around play. Best of all, it can 
be had, strung in your racket, for only $5. Ideal for student use. 

If you do restringing, we have an offer which should bring you business—an offer of a water- 
proof racket cover free for evéry customer for whom you do a restringing job with Armour 


branded strings. Write us for full information. Armour String Krafters, Chicago, Illinois. 


ARMOUR TENNIS STRINGS String 
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MOS ALONZO STAGG, the 
A patriarch of coaches, is unwill- 
at 71 to become coach emeritus 
at the University of Chicago where he 
served in action for forty years. So, 
last month, making one of the hardest 
decisions of his life, he accepted the 
job of head football coach at the 
College of the Pacific at Stockton, 
Calif. i 


Here, in this episode in the life of 
the best known and loved member of 
the coaching profession, is rebellion 
against that social formula, as em- 
bodied in the typical retirement and 
pension regulations, which demanded 
that this man live in a way that was 
contrary to his nature. Always one of 
the givers of the world, as opposed to 
the receivers, Coach Stagg preferred 
to postpone that time when he will 
do less giving and accept more re- 
ceiving. 


In the declining years of his life 
Mr. Stagg wants to continue to live 
and work and express himself in the 
most satisfying way he knows. He 
is willing to break through custom 
in order to do this. It is difficult to 
see that he has harmed any one. We 
are not among those who believe that 
he should “gracefully retire” from 
his profession in order to make room 
for a younger man. As long as there 
was a school that wanted Stagg’s tal- 
ents to the full, the Old Man’s de- 
cision to make a new shift in the 
seventy-first year of his life seems in 
perfectly good order to us. 


This new chapter out of Stagg’s life 
lends emphasis to the recent statement 
of Dr. Francis M. Pottenger, retiring 
president of the American College of 
Physicians. He remarked that long 
life has become a curse rather than a 
blessing. That, after a certain age 
(often the relatively young age of 
forty-five), men are cast aside for 
younger men,.in the name of effi- 


"The Committeemen represent the eight dis- 
tricts into which the country is divided by the 
N. C. A. A.—one committeeman from each dis- 
trict and three members-at-large, Walter Okeson, 
chairman; William S. Langford, secretary; and 
Amos Alonzo Stagg, life member. Once known 
by their college affiliations, the Committee now 
prefers that its members be known as repre- 
senting their respective districts, so as not to 
give the impression that they represent particular 
colleges. But in an un-committee sense, every- 

y who knows the name William J. Bingham 
knows that it is associated with Harvard; that 
Dana X. Bible is associated with Nebraska; Ray 
Morrison with Southern Methodist University; 
Fielding Yost with Michigan. 
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ciency, speed, production and all that. 
The very science that gives to man 
longer life denies him the fulfillment 
of that life. There is no true living 
on a shelf. 


TEN-YARDS-IN RULE 


R. STAGG and ten other 
members* of the National 
Collegiate A. A. Football 


Rules Committee met in Philadelphia 
last month to pass their annual leg- 
islation on the football rules. Proceed- 
ing cautiously after the numerous 
Rules-changes of the year before, the 


Committee made 


only two impor- X 


tant changes: (1) 
The ball, when it ¥ 
goes out of bounds 


on the side or is a 


declared dead in 
the playing field 
within ten yards 
from either side- 
line, will be moved 
by the referee to 
a point ten yards 0 
from the nearer 
sideline, and 
played from there; (2) the definition 
of clipping was broadened to include 
any kind of interference from the 
rear with a player not carrying the 
ball, and the penalty has been re- 
duced from 25 yards to 15 vards. 
This, as in the past, does not apply 
to close line play. 

It is the ten-yards-in rule which 
has brought the football coaches to 
their winter toes. The 
purpose of the rule is 
to put a stop to the | 
practice of %X 
sacrificing a down by 
intentionally running 
the ball out of bounds 
after~it had been 
downed near the side- 
line. Next season, when 
the ball is downed near 
the sideline (or within 
ten yards of it),<at will 
promptly be marched 
out to a spot exactly ten yards from 
the sideline and played from there. It 
will not be necessary to mark two more 
lines down the whole length of the 
field ten yards from the sidelines. It 
will be sufficient to put a dab of lime, 
preferably in the form of a short line, 


doSo} 


IMPROVISATION ON MR. WARNER; A REVERSE 


SHADES-OF-NOTRE DAME SPINNER 


SCHOLASTIC 


FOR THE COACHING AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENTS 


ten yards inside on each of the parallel 
yard lines. These short intersecting 
lines will take the place of those for- 
merly occupying a corresponding poasi- 
tion fifteen yards inside. In general ef- 
fect the field will look the same. Lime 
marks that were fifteen yards out are 
now to be ten. 


Coaches, protesting the new ten- 
yards-in rule, said that it reduced the 
strategical opportunities of the quar- 
terback, and also made life too easy 
for the punters, especially the right- 
footed boys who, with third down, or 

thereabouts, on 

their own fifteen- 

yard line, four 

inches to four feet 

from the sidelines, 

X% would find their 

mettle and skill 

put to the test. 

Certain coaches 

are sorry to see 

this element of 

-“coffin corner” 

danger removed. 

Others are glad 
of it. 

As to the objection that quarter- 
backing has lost some of its possibili- 
ties for strategy, there are a number 
of well-informed coaches convinced 
that the quarterback will have to ex- 
ercise his strategical powers all the 
more because of the ten-yards-in rule. 
In the past the quarterback had no 
alternative when the ball was downed 
close to the sidelines. The decision 

was already made for 

him by the circum- 

stance; he had to run 
% it out of bounds on the 
next play despite his 
respect for those ad- 
venturous souls who 
would-have him call a 
wide end run on the 
long side_in the hope 
that the move would 
so surptise the de- 
fense as to freeze those 
gentlemen in their 
tracks, immobile and speechless from 
astonishment. 

The chances were always too great 
against gaining any ground, or even 
holding your own, in trying to run the 
ball into the field from a point close to 

(Concluded on page 31) 
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A SCORING PLAY, like the one shown below, 
with its fast-breaking attack, requires a 100% non- 
slippery floor for its success. 


A Seal-O-San finished floor makes certain that 
your players will remain on their feet. The flexible 
finish of Seal-O-San, in contact with the flexible 
sole of the gym shoe, prevents slipping and injury 


and keeps the squad at peak strength. 


Seal-O-San is easy to apply and economical to 
maintain. A few members of your squad can mop 
it on in a very short time. By penetrating deep, 
Seal-O-San seals the pores of the wood and pre- 
vents absorption of grease or dirt. Thus costly 
scrubbing is eliminated. A dustless mop used, occa- 
sionally will keep the floor in perfect condition. 


More than 2500 coaches are developing winning 
teams with Seal-O-San. The beautiful, easily ap- 
plied, economically maintained Seal-O-San finish 
on your gym floor will give your plays the added 
speed and better timing you have always wanted. 
Write today for details and an estimate for making “~ 
your floor 100% non-slippery. 


The HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, Inc. 
HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 


Canadian Plant Rocky Mt. Plant 
72 te 76 Duchess St. 1429-18tb St. 
Teronto, Ont. Denver, Cole. 


Derma-San never loses its strength—no matter how long 
exposed to Light and Air. Twice as strong as most dis- 
infectants and very economical—it is the ideal footbath 
in shower and locker room for combating Athletic’s Foot. 


S 


r No. 3 passes to pivot No. 6 who fakes to 8 going 
. around, but passes to 4 who delays about 2 counts after 
3 passes to 6. No. 4 dribbles into basket or passes to 5. 


COACHES 
FOR 
FREE SHOT 
CHART BOOK) MAKES FLOORS NON-SLIPPERY! 
Send me Shot Chart and Scouting Diagram Book and complete information on Seat-O-Sat 
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FINNISH JAVELIN THROWING 


Mr. Honkonen is on the editorial staff 
of the “New Yorkin Uutiset,’ Finnish- 
language newspaper, and is an authority 
on Finnish sports. 


extraordinary achievements in 

athletics are undoubtedly among 
the outstanding phenomena in the his- 
tory of modern sports. In the Olym- 
pic Games of the present generation 
that little nation—its population is 
only about one-half of that of New 
York City—has consistently been 
second only to the United States in 
track and field events. And the su- 
premacy of the Finns in javelin 
throwing is by now a fact of universal 
knowledge. It is natural that there is 
much curiosity among American coach- 
es as to the underlying reason of this 
supremacy. 


INLAND’S rapid progress and 


The Finnish javelin hurlers cer- 
tainly are not generally more power- 
ful than many of the Americans who 
have specialized in this classical sport. 
The Finns do not train secretly nor 


' try to conceal their technique. Fur- 


thermore, a casual observer does not 
notice any fundamental difference in 
the manner in which the Finns toss 
the spear. Yet there must be a rational 
explanation. Consistent superiority of 
physical prowess over a prolonged 
period of time does not “just hap- 
pen.” It is undeniable that good for- 
tune plays an important 
part in strenuous contests, 
but, in the final analy- 
sis, luck is even more 
fickle and variable on an 
athletic field than upon 
a roulette table. Reasons 
for consistent winning on 
the part of any certain 


group of athletes must os 
STANDING START 


have a more substantial 
foundation. 
TO OLYMPIAN HEIGHTS 
Finnish javelin throwers astonished 
the sports world for the first time in 
the Olympic Games of Antwerp, 1920, 
when they walked away with all med- 
als. At that time, as well as four years 
later in Paris, they were led by Jonni 
Myyra (who subsequently became, and 
still is, a bank official in San Fran- 
cisco). Even prior to the Antwerp 
games, in Stockholm in 1912, the 


Draw back 
Trot Increasing Speed—é6 strides right arm 
L Li 


By JALLU HONKONEN 


MATTI JARVINEN, WORLD RECORD HOLDER, REACHING THE THROWING LINE, HIS 
RIGHT FOOT POINTED OUT (SEE FOOTPRINTS BELOW). JARVINEN’S WORLD RECORD 
iS 242 FT. 10% IN.; HIS OLYMPIC RECORD THROW AT LOS ANGELES LAST 
SUMMER, 238 FEET, 7 INCHES. IN SECOND AND THIRD PLACES WERE HIS TEAM 
MATES, MATT! SEPPALA (229 FT. % IN.) AND EINO PENTTILA (225 FT. 4 IN.) 


Finns had excelled over all competi- 
tors in the total of their throws with 
both hands, the system then prevailing. 


In the Amsterdam Olympics the 
Finns did not do so well with the jave- 
lin although one of their representa- 
tives, Eino Penttila, had a a time 
before thrown a world’s record, 69.88 
meters, but in Amsterdam he had to 
relinquish the laurels to Lundquist of 

Sweden, who then in trials 
attained the best mark of his 
life. 

Sweden’s supremacy (the 
style of javelin throwing de- 
scribed and. illustrated here 
is common to both Swedes 
and Finns) was to live only 
until the rise of another Fin- 

| nish star—Matti Jarvinen, 
the youngest offspring of the 
distinguished pioneer athlete, 
“Father” Jarvinen, the supreme dis- 
cus-thrower of his time. Matti’s devel- 
opment was phenomenal; in 1930 he 
shattered all previous records by 
throwing the spear 72.93 meters 
(239.27 feet). Eino Penttila recovered 
from his disheartening experience in 
Amsterdam and began again climbing 
toward the 70-meter mark; in fact, 
he reached 69.88 meters. Matti Jar- 
vinen, however, remained alone in the 


field beyond 70 meters, and so far 
no one has accompanied him to that 
exclusive area. 3 


JARVINEN’S CHARACTERISTICS 

The Finns have developed the fine 
points of javelin throwing until they 
have, so it seems, reached the stage 
where they have a complete mastery 
over the flight of the slender rod that 
can be so intriguingly obstinate in 
unpracticed hands. 

Jiarvinen is a true representative of 
the Finnish style in javelin throwing. 
Thousands of spectators had their 
eyes glued on him when he noncha- 
lantly tossed his record-smashers at 
the Olympic stadium in Los Angeles, 
but it is pretty certain that most of 
the onlookers followed the flight of 
his javelin and not the motions of his 
body which sent it flying. To the mul- 
titude seated in the gigantic oval he 
was just another javelin thrower with- 
out any especially distinguishing char- 
acteristics. And yet he has just those 
distinguishing characteristics that 
spell the difference between a cham- 
pion and “just another one.” His 
style is being scrupulously followed 
by all Finnish javelin men. The fact 
that he throws farther than Penttila, 
Sippala and others in his clan is prob- 

(Concluded on page 18) 
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BATTING AND BUNTING 


Dr. Cariss is head baseball cuoach at the 
University of Pennsylvania, where he has 
been on the baseball staff since 1909. 


the attack is usually the weakest 

feature. You usually have two or 
three good fielders on the team; per- 
haps a good pitcher, or two if you are 
lucky; and a good catcher; but the boy 
who can stand up to the plate with 
confidence and coolly pick out the 
ones he likes and “give them a ride” 
is rare. 

I think perhaps batting requires 
more inherent ability to become par- 
ticularly proficient than any other 
part of baseball, certainly more than 
fielding or throwing. A very good ball 
player can be developed into some 
kind of a pitcher after a few years 
of coaching; a good baseball player 
can be put back of the bat and even- 
tually will become a pretty good 
catcher; but unless he has some in- 
herent ability with which to start, it 
is rather difficult to make a real good 
hitter of him. 

Perhaps one of the things which 
prevents schoolboys from being bet- 
ter hitters is that they don’t know 
what they are striving for. They are 
just swinging the bat, and they have 
no conception of form, no conception 
of how to get their body into a swing. 
or how to handle the bat properly. 

There are no two men who can be 
taught exactly alike. You can hardly 
copy the style of any one hitter and 
tell nine men to go into the batter's 
box and hit exactly that way. 


| high school and college baseball 


TO BECOME A GOOD HITTER 


There are certain fundamentals 
that are absolutely essential if a boy 
is to become a good hitter. In the first 
place, he must watch the ball as he 
hits it. That may be a surprising 
statement; but a good hitter sees the 
ball until it is almost on the bat, and 
the last few feet of the course of that 
ball from the pitcher to the batter is 
the most difficult to follow. But if you 
watch the ball until vou hit it, you 
will be able to see it almost hit the bat. 

There is only one way of doing that, 
and that is to hit the ball out in the 
front—you hit the ball out in front 
of the plate. If you hit back of the 
plate vou lose track of the ball for 
a distance of several feet and you sim- 
ply cannot follow it. 

Another thing is to follow through 
with your shoulders if you are going 
to get maximum power into your 
swing. And it is surprising how many 
men swing hard at the ball, but mini- 
mize the hard swing entirely by drop- 
ping their shoulders either away from 


the plate, or dropping their body back 
from the swing; that is, back toward 
the catcher. 

For instance, they will start to 
swing, and swing hard, but instead 
of going through when they hit the 
ball, they are back with their weight 
on the right leg, if it is a right-hand- 
ed hitter. You can see exactly what 
happens. You are hitting entirely with 
your arms; your shoulders are not in 
your swing at all, but actually pull- 
ing the shoulders and body away from 
the swing; you lose your power al- 
most entirely. 

Another shortcoming of most young 
batters is that they do not get the bat 
back where it is in a position to swing. 
No matter what sport it is—baseball, 
tennis, golf, shot-putting, etc.—the 
weight is first on the rear foot. Keep- 
ing your bat back in readiness helps 
with the proper placement of weight 


re. 
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SCHOLASTIC COACH 


By WALTER L. CARISS, M.D. 


on the rear foot, acts also as a sort of 
balancing rod. Then when the de- 
cision is made to swing at the ball, the 
bat (in trigger readiness) serves as 
something “to unwind with.” The 
weight of the bat shifting helps the 
shift of the body-weight which is 
what puts power into the blow. The 
accompanying photo of Babe Ruth 
shows how the bat is tugging at the 
Babe—as the great slugger swings 
casually in practice. Sort of a case of 
the tail wagging the dog. While the 
Babe’s weight has shifted to his for- 
ward foot on the swing, his center of 
gravity has not moved forward as 
much as it would if Ruth were taking 
this swing in real earnest. Ruth's 
shoulders are in the swing, but his 
body has been reluctant. The dipping 
of his rear knee is another bad sign 
that the swing lacks the weight of 
the body behind it. However, the pic- 


= THE BAT IS TUGGING AT THE BABE 
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ture is a beautiful example of parallel 
swinging. Compare this with the pic- 
ture of Jimmy Foxx on page 26. 

So many boys have one of several 
faulty habits in hitting. One of them 
is dropping away from the plate. 
They start to swing, and when they 
swing at the ball they raise the shoul- 
ders and the head and lean backward 
from the plate. Of course, they are 
absolutely helpless on a pitch on the 
outside corner, especially an outside 
corner ball pitched low. If the man is 
swinging and comes up this way, he 
is helpless on a curve ball on the out- 
side corner—simply can’t hit it. And 
a man swinging this way is hitting up 
in the air or hitting down at the 
ground—he is. not hitting the ball 
straight back. 


OTHER COMMON FAULTS ARE 


(a) Pulling away with the front 
foot; 

(b) Dropping the shoulders and 
head back toward catcher as ball is 
hit, just the opposite to proper way 
of allowing this part of the body to 
follow through with the swing; 

(c) Swaying body in an up and 
down motion during the process of 
swinging, brought about by allowing 
the knees, especially of the rear leg, 
to bend; 

(d) Pulling the middle portion of 
the body away from the plate as the 
swing goes through; that is bending 
forward from the hips, so that the 
hips are not kept in close to the plate, 
and therefore do not give any power 
in the drive and this is where a great 
portion of the power is generated. 


Concerning the question of proper 
timing. If you hit the ball out in front 
and time your swing so your bat is 
coming through a little bit late or a 
little early, the ball will go off the bat 
at an angle and will be hit to right or 
left field. If you are hitting straight 
back to the pitcher the timing is per- 
fectly right. 


_ Every batter has his peculiar quali- 
fications, or they can be called limita- 
tions, for hitting. Some players are 
big, powerful fellows; they can take a 
long bat and grip it far down on the 
end, with hands close. They are what 
you call natural swingers. They take a 
long swing and whip the bat through, 
and handle it spectacularly, often. 
The photograph of Ruth on page 8 
and of Foxx on page 26 illustrate 
this type. There are not many players 
in college, let alone high school, who 
can swing in this powerful natural 
manner. This kind of swinging is 
almost a specialty. As they say of 
these batters, “they either kill it or 
miss it.”” Count Ruth’s strikeouts the 


COMMON FAULTS: HIPS DRAWN AWAY 


next time you count his home runs, 
and you will see what I mean. 


Other great hitters hold the bat 
shorter; some choke it pretty far up. 
Ty Cobb separated his hands quite a 
bit. Try your boys out, and see how 
thef naturally hit. If they have had 
the opportunity to see big leaguers 
play, they will try to imitate some 
particular batter. Imitation may be 
suitable, but it may not be, for that 
particular boy. Boys will imitate a 
heroic style with no regard for fun- 
damental good form. Tell them what 
constitutes a good batter; what good 
form is; show 
them ;correct them 
as they stand at 
the plate. But, of 
course, if your 
imitator of a big- 
leaguer is really 
one of those nat- 
ural hitters, don’t 
change him. If he 
really is good, 
you will be able 
to forget him and 
devote time to the 
boys who are weak 
hitters and others 
who just think 
that they are good 
and try to show 
you by their flour- 
ishes and grand 
manners at the 
plate. 


Let your weak hitters try different 
holds on the bat. See which way they 
hit best; which way they like best, 


,liave most confidence in. Let them try 


various stances in the batting box. If 
a boy is using a long bat he can stand 
farther from the plate. If a boy is a 
choke hitter he will need to move up 
to the plate. Practically all choke hit- 


FAULTLESS FORM 


LEANING BACKWARD 


ters, in order to get power into their 
swing, have to keep their arms pretty 


elose to the body. 


I try to get the man to keep his bat 
chest high where it is more or less 
level, instead of dropping the heavy 
end of the bat toward the ground with 
a loose wrist. I think the man should 
be relaxed. If he is all tightened up 
on the back swing, he is not in bal- 
ance and not going to hit so well, in 
my opinion. I think he should be re- 
laxed, but should start to tighten up 
when he comes through, so that the 
maximum speed of the bat is attained 
just as he hits the 
ball. From the be- 
ginning of the for- 
ward movement of 
the bat he begins 
to tighten up and 
tightens up more 
as he hits. 


Another thing in 
connection with 
that is, once you 
start your bat 
through, don’t let 
it loaf through. It 
is a fast swing 
from the time you 
start that bat 
through. Tighten 
the grip gradual- 
ly from the time 
you start swing- 
ing until you hit 
the ball; and get 
the wrist snap in it just at point of 
hitting the ball by tightening up 
firmly. 


There are very few good bunters 
in baseball; even major leaguers are, ~ 
as a rule, not at their best in bunting. 
There is a de- (Concluded on page 26) 
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KEEPING A CHECK ON EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Wood is basketball coach at Wake- 
field, Michigan, High School. 


VERY real part of the work 
A of most high school basketball 
coaches is the care of equip- 

ment. Perhaps there are places where 
money for new equipment is so plenti- 
ful that the loss or misuse of it is not 
important. Unfortunately, or fortun- 
ately it may be, the majority of 
coaches will never have a job in any 
of those places but instead will have 
to struggle along from year to year 
trying to make the athletic budget 
balance and being thankful that they 
have adequate supplies to care for 
their teams. These men will be faced 
annually with the task of issuing prac- 
tice and game apparel, first aid sup- 


equipment it will be necessary for him 
to purchase for the next season. 

ScHouastic COACH HAS PRINTED 
DUPLICATES OF Mr. Woop’s CHART ON 
BOND PAPER WHICH WILL TAKE INK AS 
WELL AS PENCIL. THESE MAY BE PUR- 
CHASED, 10 FOR 25 CENTS POSTPAID, 
FROM ScHouastic CoacH BooksnHop, 
155 East 44TH Street, New York, 


It is suggested that each inventory 
be made out in triplicate, one copy 
for the superintendent, principal, or 
faculty athletic manager, one for the 
student manager or captain, and one 
for the coach. Old inventories should 
not be destroyed when new ones are 
made but should be kept on file per- 
manently. It has been found that the 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


By WILLIAM R. WOOD 


The coach and school authorities 
are responsible, first, for not having 
educated the public to frown upon 
the practice; second, for leaving 
equipment where it can be taken; 
third, by not keeping a close check 
on all articles at all times; and fourth, 
for not having built up higher stand- 
ards of morality among the athletes 
and other members. of the student 
body. 


Perhaps a step toward the solution 
of the problem would be the use of 
a device for checking equipment to 
players, such as that shown on this 
page. This device consists of a 4 x 6 
card, known as an Athletic Equipment 
Card, upon which are checked the 
numbers of the articles issued to each 


plies, balls and inci- player. Each card 
dentals, of insisting should be made out in 
upon the proper care ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT CARD triplicate, as in the 
ing all losses in order Practice Equipment Game Equipment the player who is re- 
to keep them at a No.| Size | Color Article No. | Size| Color Article sponsible for the par- 
minimum,’ and of __ ticular items that have 
the of the season. Shoes cles in 
This phase of a Socks, Half +d good condition, the stu- 
coach’s task falls nat- Socks, Inner Pants dent manager marks 
urally into three divi- Sweat Pants Socks the card O.K., signs 
sions: first, the af Sweat Shirt Sweat Pants it, and turns it over 
season work of ae Sweat Shirt to the coach who re- 
equipment ready for checks the items be- 
use and issuing it; sec- fore making his report 
ond, the regular season to the faculty manager 
work of issuing addi- Date issued Player or principal. 
tional things from time Date returned Manager After the final 
to time and the con- check-up has been 


stant checking to see 

that equipment is not abused or lost; 
and third, the post-season work of 
checking in all returnable things 
issued and having them, prepared for 
storage. 


In addition to the usual post-season 
inventory, coaches will find that a 
pre-season inventory is quite valuable. 
Very often equipment is misplaced, 


‘lost, or stolen during the summer 


months. The Inventory Chart shown 
on the opposite page has been found 
convenient. The use of this chart 
makes the taking of inventory a very 
simple matter. The same form is used 


for both pre-season and post-season — 


inventories. The one can be checked 
against the other to see’ what has been 
lost during the summer or playing 


- season and what is not suitable for 


further use. With the chart at hand 
it will be much easier for the coach 
to determine just how much new 


use of the system outlined above saves 
a great deal of trouble and time for 
all parties concerned. 


Perhaps the most discouraging thing 
for many coaches is not the loss of 
games but the fact that high school 
athletes and their friends have de- 
veloped to a marked degree a mania 
for collecting athletic goods which do 
not belong to them. There are innum- 
erable cases where high school boys 
have taken from the school entire foot- 
ball and basketball suits, dozens of 
pairs of socks, athletic supporters, 
rolls of tape, sweat shirts, and the like. 
Often quantities of things are taken 
for which the boys will never have 
any use. In many places a majority 
of the athletes have something of the 
school’s in their possession that was 
not given to them. It is amazing to find 
the large number of parents who over- 
look, or else condone, such practices. 


made and the equip- 
ment stored safely until the next sea- 
son, the cards should not be destroyed 
but should be kept on file. 


It will be observed that the system 
brings with it a division of responsi- 
bility in the care and handling of 
equipment which will not only lighten 
the load of the student manager and 
coach but will also save much time 
for both. Also, the handling of all 
athletic equipment is placed upon 4 
business-like basis and any inclination 
on the part of players to form a sou- 
venir collection of sweaters, knee- 
pads, socks, and the like, that belong 
to the school, is checked before it has 
time to develop into a private mania 
and a public menace. The players be- 
come conscious of the fact that public 
property is not personal property: 
and form thought habits in regard to 
these matters which will tend to gev- 
ern them after they have left school. 
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BASKETBALL INVENTORY CHART 


E Numbers Sizes Color Condition Make 
| | Balls | | | | | | 
2. Bandage, Roller | | | | | | 
3 | Belts | | | | 
4 | Books, Rule | | | | 
5 | Books, Score | | | ere I | | 
6 | Brace, Ankle | 
7 | Brace, Knee Bite s 3 | 
8 | Carriers, Ball | | | | 
9 | Carriers, Suit | | | | 
10 | First Aid Case | | | | 
11 | Gauge, Pressure | | | 
12 | Horn, Umpire's | | | 
13 | Inflators (Pumps) | : | 
14 | Inflating Needle | | | & 
15 | Jerseys, “A Team | | | 
16 | Jerseys, "A" Team | a | | 
17 | Jerseys, Team | | g 
18 | Jerseys, "B'' Team | Be: | | 
19 | Jerseys, Practice | ia | | 
20 | Jerseys, Practice | | | | 
21 | Knee Pads | ee | 
22 | Laces, Ball : | | 
23 | Laces, Shoe | - | 
24 | Lacing Needle | | | 
25 | Lamp, Electric | | | 
26 | Measuring Tape | | | | 
27 | Megaphones qt | | | | 
28 | Nets, Basketball | | | 
29 | Pants, "A" Team | | | 
30 | Pants, "A" Team | é | 
3! | Pants, Team | | | 
32 | Pants, "B" Team | | | | | | 
33 | Pants, Practice | | J | | 
34 | Pants, Practice | | el | | | | 
35 | Protector, Eyeglass | | | | | : | 
36 | Shoes | | , | 
37 | Sox, Game | | | | 
38 | Sox, Inner | | | | | 
39 | Sox, Practice | | | | | i 
40 | Supporters, Athletic | | | | | | 
41 | Sweat Pants, Game | | | | | | 
42 | Sweat Pants, Practice | | | | 
43 | Sweat Shirts, Game | | | | | | 
44 | Sweat Shirts, Practice | | | | | | 
45 | Stencil Outfit | | | 
46 | Watch, Timer's | oe | 
‘47 | Whistles | | 
48 | Extras | | , | 
49 | Extras | | , | 
50 | Extras ie , | | 
Student Manager— Coach— 


Copies of this chart on bond paper for sale by Scholastic Coach Bookshop, 155 East 44th Street, New York, N. Y. Price—I0 for 25c. 
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By HARRY HILLMAN 


IGH school coaches who have 
=| the responsibility of develop- 

ing track and field teams and 
of helping along the lesser athletes 
who may never make the team but 
who are keenly interested in running, 
jumping, etc., may suggest many 
things which their boys may do inde- 
pendently to improve their skill and 
condition while awaiting the start of 
formal practise in April. Coaches, 
often, are too involved with the clos- 
ing stages of the basketball season to 
bé able to give much time to the track 
and field enthusiasts during March. 
These coaches, however, can help the 
boys to help themselves, and here is 
how. 

Those boys interested in the dashes, 
which comprise all events up to and 
including the 440-yard run, will find 
light gymnasium exercises beneficial, 
especially in building up the arm, 
shoulder and back muscles. Any one 
can go through these light exercises 
which I will not attempt to explain 
as practically all coaches are familiar 
with them. Rope skipping on the toes 
is fine work for the leg muscles. 
Loosening up these muscles and ac- 
quiring the development of a high toe 
action are necessary to a successful 
sprinter. Three times each week walks 
of about five miles will be found help- 
ful for later track work. In the season 
these long walks are not advisable 
but during the preliminary months 
they are useful as developers. 

You can give a few moments each 
week to show the correct method for 


starting, and the proper response to 
the commands “on your marks” and 
“get set,” and the correct arm action 
in pulling out. This can be practised 
even on a short gymnasium floor. 

For middle or long distance run- 
ners the regular setting up exercises 
with long walks in the open will be 
found helpful. Many of our best dis- 
tance runners, not only in this coun- 
try, but abroad, attribute their suc- 
cess to the many long walks taken in 
the open. A good five-mile walk is as 
good as a two-mile run for develop- 
ment purposes. Of course we do not 
want to train a schoolboy for two- 
mile runs, but this walking schedule 
will not be too strenuous and will as- 
sist a boy whether he is going out for 
the short or long distances. 


HURDLES 

For the hurdles I will refer to the 
exercises that appeared in the Jan- 
uary issue of Scholastic Coach. In ad- 
dition to those exercises, it would be 
advisable to build a practice hurdle, 
one that is not heavy and a bar that 
will readily fall off when hit. Obtain 
a strip of canvas about three inches 
wide and about four feet long and at- 
tach it to uprights at the height re- 
quired, either 2 feet 6 inches for the 
low hurdle or 3 feet 6 inches for the 
high hurdle, and by following the sug- 
gestions offered in the January article 
the hurdle student can improve him- 
self a great deal. After acquiring the 
form necessary use the practice hur- 
dle indoors, placing a light mat on the 
landing surface. 


A RELENTLESS PACER: MECHANICAL RUNNER USED BY THE 
OXFORD TRACK TEAM IN PRACTICE AND TIME TRIALS 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


EARLY TRAINING FOR TRACK AND FIELD 


HIGH JUMPING 


Perhaps all indoor gymnasiums, no 
matter how small, have facilities for 
high jumping. Several mats piled on 
top of each other will make a good 
landing spot. Have the boys practice 
form about three times each week for 
a short time. There are several im- 
portant fundamentals of high jump- 
ing that can be practised during the 
winter months. One is to take off as 
close to the bar as possible. The near- 
er the bar the better simply because 
to get height you must force yourself 
up straight, rather than make a semi- 
broad jump out of what should be a 
high jump. By taking off close you 
must go up in order not to hit the bar 
and when once you have confidence to 
take off close to the bar you will even- 
tually find that you will increase your 
height. 

Other useful exercises are hopping 
and kicking—kicking for height. In 
kicking care should be taken so that 
the boy does not strain himself. He 
should not try to kick his highest the 
first few times, but should increase his 
mark (he can record his marks on the 
wall) an inch or so day by day. Skip- 
ping rope, also, especially on the \take- 
off foot, is a good conditioner for high 
jumping. 

POLE VAULTING 


To acquire a smooth run, short 
sprinting is recommended. Other help- 
ful exercises for conditioning the mus- 
cles used in pole vaulting are rope 
climbing, parallel bar exercises and 
walking on the hands. In climbing the 
rope one should pull himself chest 
high with his hands. Vaulting requires 
shoulder, back and arm power, and 
this can be obtained in part through 
rope climbing. 

BROAD JUMPING 


Sprinting and hopping on the take- 
off foot are good conditioners. In- 
doors, mats may be used and the hitch- 
kick style of jumping can be prac 
tised. If there is sufficient space, the 
jumper can practise his run, fixing 
his check mark and the takeoff point, 
so that he progresses toward perfec- 
tion in rhythm. 


Mark a circle the required distance 
and -practice the form for the turn 
and timing. In making these turns it 
is advisable to carry a discus in the 
hand to get used to balancing it. If 
there is a suitable place to hang up 

(Concluded on page 21). 
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This is the second of the series of four 
articles written for Scholastic Coach by 
Mr. Edson of the American Social Hygiene 
Association. The counsel and criticism of 
Dr. Thomas D. Wood of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in the preparation of 
this material, is gratefully acknowledged. 


ll. What do youth need? 


ERHAPS the most striking fact 
about the development of adoles- 
cents is the rapidity of their 
transition from childhood to adult- 
hood. In approximately the decade be- 
tween eleven and twenty-one years 
they have to change from the protec- 
tion accorded to children to the re- 
sponsibilities demanded of grown-ups, 
from the few and simple adjustments 
of pre-adolescence to the many and 
complicated adjustments of the adult. 
That some of them cannot make these 
transitions so quickly is evident to 
nearly every coach of experience. That 
many youth make these transitions so 
well is a never ending source of aston- 
ishment to all who deal with them: 
But all their educators agree that 
youth need and are entitled to much 
help during these important ten years. 
This is especially true in the field of 
sex conduct. 


Since most youth are heading rap- 
idly for marriage and many of them 
will enter the experience before their 
twenties, they need increasingly to 
recognize its importance in the life of 
people about them, its significance in 
their own lives, and its satisfactions 
and difficulties. They need to appre- 
ciate (and my personal experience 
with them all through their teens con- 
vinces me they are eager to do so) the 
meaning of marriage to mates, to chil- 
dren, and to society—its values and 
limitations in expressing the person- 
ality and ideals of the partners, the 
utter dependence of the child upon it 
and its character-forming experiences, 
and the attitude of society toward 
those who establish and maintain the 
family unit. Youth also need to know 
the difficulties of people in getting 
along together in everyday life, and 
especially the difficulties of married 
partners, whose interwoven lives test 
each of them in a daily series of con- 
tacts wider in range and more chal- 
lenging in intimacy than any other 
type of adjustments humans have. 
They need to appreciate the extent to 
which marriage is governed by social 
codes and enforced by social protec- 
tions. Educators are coming to realize, 
as physicians, social workers, courts 
and psychologists long have done, that 
youth need much patient and skilled 
teaching in order to understand what 


GUIDING BOY-GIRL CONDUCT 


marriage means and in 
order to prepare them for 
it. 

EDUCATION FOR MARRIAGE 


UT even more import- 

Sant is it for youth to 
& realize how their pres- 
ent boy-girl conduct influ- 
ences the success and hap- 
piness of their marriage. 
For into marriage youth 
carry pretty much the same 
personalities they are 
building today, and the 
ideals and standards, high 
or low, they gain from 
their boy-girl experiences 
now are quite likely to be 
those that will fashion their home 
partnerships. Especially should they 
be advised that rarely does love 
achieve sudden transformations of 
character, although love may accom- 
plish marvels if it is mutual and if 
it is given time enough. Specifically 
this means that the boy or girl can’t 
live a low-level and exploiting sex life 
and expect love by some sudden magic 
to transform him or her into a fit mate 
for the finest girl or boy in the com- 
munity. This is asking more of love 
than it can give. Today’s experiences, 
and the ideals and standards that grow 
out of them, are the determining fac- 
tors in shaping tomorrow’s marriage 
achievements. Hence today’s sex con- 
duct is not to be regarded lightly. It 
is only fair to youth that they should 
know that marriage is all too fre- 
quently crippled by blunders of the 
teens and that these are especially 
the years when youth need the finest 
sort of boy-girl experiences. 

But since marriage is so difficult 
and so intimate a relationship of per- 
sonalities, partners need to know much 
about each other. Courts of domestic 
relations attest that oftentimes mar- 
riages fail because men and women 
don’t understand each other and their 
fundamental differences. For women 
the role of reproduction is difficult 
and serious, for men it is simple and 
easual. This difference in function 
markedly affects their viewpoint, and 
since growing boys and girls associate 
largely with their own sex, they pick 
up largely the viewpoint of that sex. 
These differing attitudes are increased 
by emotional differences of the two 
and by differences in their social 
training. Add the fact that many boys 
and girls of adolescent years have few 
opportunities to learn what the other 
sex thinks and feels and wants. Edu- 
cators believe that a knowiedge of 
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By NEWELL W. EDSON 


general physical, emotional and social 
differences of the two would go far 
to remove common sources of mis- 
understanding and misjudgment of 
each other and would do much to 
make boy-girl conduct wholesome.* 


But in order to’ understand each 
other, whether as companions, friends, 
lovers, fiancés, mates or parents, there 
is need that boys and girls understand 
those prime motivators of human con- 
duct, the emotions. They need to know 
what emotions are and how they oper- 
ate and the part they play in conduct. 
They need to appreciate the relative 
importance of such emotions as fear, 
anger, sex, curiosity, shame, and am- 
bition, and their interrelations and 
their complexities of expression. If 
youth are to meet boy-girl situations, 
naturally they will have to understand 
the differences in emotional response 
of the two, the tensions commonly 
created by intimacies and body con- 
tacts and irresponsible talk, and the 
powerful grip of emotions once they 
are fully aroused. It is only fair they 
should realize that sex emotions can 
be teased to the breaking point, just 
as other emotions can, and also that 
vigorous and wholesome activity com- 
monly brings release of tension and 
makes control not too difficult. It is 
appalling that they should have to 
learn such facts through their own 
bitter experience or that of their 
friends. 


THE MASK CONCEALING TRUTHS 


MAGINATION should be under- 
| stood as playing a large part in 
emotional arousements, whether of 
sex or any other. Through imagina- 
tion one can picture himself in any 
situation he. desires, without the reali- 
# (Continued on page 31) 


*It is obvious that the coach, Whether or not 
he takes a definite part in helping interpret the 
sexes to each other, should be familiar with the 
psychology of both sexes. 
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By WILLIAM I. FISHBEIN, M.D. 


all one wishes. But it is uncom- 

fortable to require special clothes, 
to be limited in one’s activities, and 
to be made the subject for comments 
and jokes. However, because a person 
is overweight according to a height- 
weight table, does not, necessarily 
mean that he is fat. Three things de- 
termine the weight of any person: 
How much he eats, how much he exer- 
cises and how much he inherits. 

The weights given in 
height-weight-age tables are 
not standard weights. They 
are merely averages that have 
been computed by weighing 
and measuring a large num- 
ber of persons. Every youth 
and child should endeavor to 
attain that weight which is 
most ‘compatible with physi- 
cal efficiency. The weight to 
be attained can be determined 
only by a careful study of 
each individual case. 


The problem of overweight 
in children is different from 
that in the adult. It is safer 
for young persons to be over- 
weight than underweight. 
Underweight may mean un- 
dernourishment. The under- 
nourished individual has low- 
ered resistance. Tuberculosis 
has often been observed as 
associated with underweight 
persons. 

Young boys and girls, be- 
tween five and fourteen years 
of age, who are much over- 
weight, are usually suffering 
from a deficiency of the se- 
cretion from one of the lobes 
of the pituitary gland. This 
gland is located at the base 
of the brain. Then, too, thy- 
roid deficiency may some- 
times account for overweight 
in boys and girls. The indi- 
vidual with a lack of thyroid secre- 
tion is slow moving, slow thinking and 
clumsy. 

The persons with a lack of pitui- 
tary secretion have heavy hips, a 
great deal of fat about the shoulders, 
but are fairly active. An attempt to 
reduce the weight of individuals of 
this type throuch diet alone will not 
bring any marked benefits. However, 
these persons must adjust their diets 
so that they do not add the fat from 
over-eating to that already present 
because of glandular deficiencies. 

A definite hazard arises in many 


/ T is comfortable to be fat and eat 


NOURISHMENT RELATION WEIGHT 


schools due to the efforts on the part 
of different students to attain a weight 
limit in order to qualify for a certain 
team. It is obvious that there are 
dangers in the employment of reduc- 
ing diets for such a purpose. To re- 
duce below the right weight is a 
hazardous thing for any boy or girl. 

What is true for the overweight 
person is also true for the one who 
is underweight. If, by heredity, a 
child tends to be slender, attempts to 


Armstrong Roberts photo 


increase the weight will only lead to 
digestive upsets, and will not be con- 
ducive to improved physical efficiency. 

Bear in mind that heredity is one 
of the important factors in determin- 
ing how much any individual shall 
weigh. If, after a careful study, it is 
decided that the child is overweight 
because he is exercising too little and 


‘eating too much, it is satisfactory to 


put him on a reducing program. This 
is most satisfactorily done by calcu- 
lating a diet which exactly meets the 
youth’s caloric needs and then by in- 
creasing the amount of exercise to be 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


taken. 

Boys and girls, between ten and 
fifteen years of age, need about 50 
percent more calories in proportion 
to their weight than does the adult, 
Assuming that a 150-pound adult re- 
quires 2500 calories per day, a child 
between ten and fifteen years of age 
weighing 100 pounds would also need 
about 2500 calories. The diet, of 
course, must be well-balanced at all 
times. This can be done by seeing to 

it that the child gets a quart 


servings of vegetables and 


’ of milk a day, one or two 


_ fruits and one serving of 
j whole-grain cereal. The re- 
mainder of the caloric value 
of the diet can be made up 
of such foods as the child or 
youth especially enjoys. 


Just as a_ reduction in 
weight can be brought about 
_by giving a diet which will 
just supply the number of 
calories needed for maintain- 
ing the child, and increasing 
the amount of exercise, so 
also can a gain in weight be 
brought about by maintain- 
ing the exercise at a constant 
level and increasing’ the food 
intake. 


Children who are under- 
weight, but who are _ not 
undernourished, are in no 
need of a gain in weight. The 
child who is really under- 
nourished despite an adequate 
diet needs a thorough physi- 
cal examination to find the 
cause for his undernourish- 
ment. It may be due to in- 
fection in the teeth or the 
tonsils, to faulty health hab- 
its — failure get enough 
sleep, fresh air, sunshine and 
exercise. 

During adolescence the child 
who is underweight should be 
studied for evidence of malnutrition. 
If undernourished, he requires imme- 
diate attention, the correction of phys- 
ical defects and improvement in diet 
and health habits. 

It is important to bear in mind the 
distinction between underweight and 
undernourishment; between obesity, 
due to over-eating and that due to 
glandular disturbances, or to over- 
weight which is due only to body 
build. The short stocky individual} 
with large muscles, will’ weigh more 
in proportion to his height than the 
slender, long-muscled type. 
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@® America’s coaches and 


trainers tell Bike Web the features 


of the ideal athletic supporter 


Basketball and Football Coach, Libbey High School, Toledo, 
writing in Bike Web’s great 1932 contest about the features 
of the perfect supporter — 


1 Tailored Correctly. Should be protecting, supporting, 
and comfortable. 


2 Well Stitched. No opening of seams. 

3 Proper Elasticity. No binding or stopping of circulation. 

4 No Chafing. Either by materials used or the manner of 
manufacture. 

5 Sanitary. No harmful chemicals used in preparing the 
materials used. 

6 Sweat Proof. Materials used in manufacture should be able 
to withstand the powerful destructive action of perspiration. 
7 Durable. Be able to withstand repeated washings and ~ 
yet retain all of its original qualities. 


8 Identification Mark. Each supporter should have on the“ 


trade-mark or elsewhere its own identification mark. Fre- 
quently, in team rooms, rubber stamps are supplied for this 
purpose in order to prevent the wearing, by mistake, of 
another’s supporter and the subsequent harm thereof. 

8 Low Priced. Within reach of everyone’s purse. 


10 Guarantee. To give satisfaction in every respect. 


Says prize-winner. . Crthur Glatthe 


| 


@ 


REMEMBER . the contest is over, but | Bike Web 
always welcomes your practical suggestions which 
may help us produce a more perfect supporter. 


That's Bike! Every feature listed by Mr. Glattke, except 
No. 8, is incorporated in Bike, the one-piece, all-elastic sup- 
porter made of softest webbing. It s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s—not too 
much, not too little—to feel right when in use. It’s durable. 
It’s made clean and sanitary as a surgical dressing. It’s been 
the coaches’ favorite for more than 60 years. 


BIKE WEB MANUFACTURING CO. 


Division of The Kendall Company 
2500 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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THE TENNIS INSTRUCTOR 


EFORE going into the second 
lesson, which is on the backhand 
stroke, | want to say a few words 
about grips. On these pages are shown 
the so-called Eastern or “‘shake-hands” 
grip, the one I teach along with most 
professionals, the grip of the present 
great American players, notably 
Tilden and Vines; and the less popu- 
lar Western grip. 


SINCE THE PHOTOGRAPHS HEREWITH 


WERE TAKEN WITHOUT Mr. BeEn- 
NETT 8S SUPERVISION, THEY SHOW THE 
EASTERN GRIP WITH THE HAND JUST 
A LITTLE FURTHER UP THE HANDLE 
THAN IS RECOMMENDED BY Mr. BEn- 
NETT, WHO WOULD HAVE THE HEEL OF 
THE HAND PRESSING AGAINST THE 
LEATHER PIECE AT THE END OF THE 
RACQUET. IT IS THE EDITOR'S OPINION 
THAT BEGINNERS IN TENNIS SHOULD 
CHOKE THE RACQUET SLIGHTLY, AS 


EASTERN GRIP 


SHAKE HANDS WITH IT, 
AND 


YOU HAVE THE 
FOREHAND GRIP 
(FRONT VIEW) 


REAR VIEW OF 
FOREHAND GRIP 


BACKHAND, REAR VIEW. 
THE EASTERN BACKHAND 
1S STRUCK OFF THE 
OPPOSITE FACE OF THE 
RACQUET. SLIGHT TURNING 
OF THE HANDLE, CLOCK- 
WISE, CONVERTS THE 
FOREHAND GRIP INTO 
THE BACKHAND. 


SOME PLAYERS WITH 
NATURALLY WEAK BACK- 
HANDS FIND IT HELPFUL 
TO BUTTRESS THE STROKE 
WITH THUMB ON SIDE 
OF HANDLE. THIS PRACTICE 
1S NOT RECOMMENDED. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


PAUL BENNETT 


SHOWN, SO AS TO EXERT BETTER CON- 
TROL OVER THE STROKE. LATER, as 
THE PLAYER'S WRIST BECOMES CONDI- 
TIONED TO THE PECULIAR DEMANDS OF 
THE TENNIS STROKE, THE GRIP CAN BE 
LENGTHENED. THE DIFFERENCE IS ONE 
OF ONLY A HALF INCH—EDITor. 

On the opposite page is shown the 
Western grip, with the hand more 
under the racquet handle as the rac- 
quet face is held at right angles to 
the ground. In the Western grip 
(which most great present-day West- 
ern players have forsaken) the back- 
hands and forehands are struck off 
the same face of the racquet, and 
there is no change in the grip from 
forehand to backhand, as in the East- 
ern style. In the Eastern the fore- 
hand and backhand are struck off 
opposite faces, and for the backhand 
stroke the racquet is given about one- 
quarter turn in the hand, clockwise. 
The turning is done by the left hand 
as the player anticipates that his next 
stroke will be a backhander. 

Beginners usually have difficulty 
with the Eastern backhand; tend to 
let the racquet slip under the ball, 
slicing it. But if they stick to it and 
give it as much, if not more condition- 
ing than their better forehand, they 
will be rewarded with the satisfaction 
that comes with increased skill and 
the overcoming of an obstacle. 

THE SECOND LESSON 

After several lessons on the fore- 
hand, John (your hypothetical pupil) 
is ready to learn the backhand drive. 
But, just as a matter of review, have 
him show you how he is going to hold 
the racquet for the forehand, and have 
him take a few strokes with it. The 
improvement in his skill should be 
perceptible, day by day, to the ob- 
servant coach. 

On the backhand, John, your foot- 
work is just the opposite from what 
it is on your forehand. You pivot on 
the ball of the 
left foot and 
your right foot 
is nearer the 
net. Your knees 
are slightly 
bent. Your right 
shoulder is to- 
ward the net. 

You should 
hold your rac- 
quet slightly 
different than 
for your fore- 
hand. Face the 
net, John. Let 
your racquet lie 
in your left 
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hand at the throat and take your fore- 
hand grip. Keep your arms down far 
enough so that you feel comfortable 
and easy. Be sure that the face of the 
racquet is perpendicular to the ground. 
Now as you pivot on the ball of your 
left foot so that you will be sideways, 
turn the top part of the face of the 
racquet to your right about one-quar- 
ter of a turn with the fingers of your 
left hand. Now grasp the racquet. 
Don’t move your right hand but let 
the handle slip in your right hand. 
That is the backhand grip. 

Your swing for the backhand is the 
same as the forehand. Be sure as you 
swing that your left hand helps take 
the racquet back and that your rac- 
quet has a slight rise from the back of 
the swing to the front. Because your 
right shoulder is ahead (towards the 
net) instead of away from the net, 
you meet the ball just about opposite 
your right foot instead of between 
your two feet as you did on the fore- 
hand. Be sure, too, to let your body 
work with the swing. 

Now take your backhand grip and 
stand sideways to the net. I will count, 
one, two, for you. Good. 

We must learn now to‘ coordinate. 
You face the net. I will count, one, 
two, three. On count one, you pivot 
on the ball of your left foot and turn 
the top part of the face of the racquet 
to your right; on count two, swing 
your racquet back; and on count three, 
swing your racquet forward. Begin 
one, two, three. That is very good 
but watch carefully, that you get the 
correct hold on your racquet with the 
right hand. 

When John has the swings and the 
pivots correctly learned, I get on the 
opposite side of the net and toss balls 
to him and he puts into operation what 
he has learned about the swings and 
pivots and learns to hit the ball; 
learns timing. 

In group instruction I go through 
this same talk to the group. When the 
courts are not satisfactory because of 
wet weather, I have the group prac- 
tice the swings 

and the pivots 
for the fore- 
hand and back- 
-hand. Also, I 
have them prac- 
tice the swing 
for serving. In 
this way I 
make complete 
use of each 
class time 
whether the 
weather is sat- 
isfactory or not. 
About half of 
the time is 
spent on prac- 


VOLLEY 


WESTERN GRIP 


PICK IT UP, AND 


YOU HAVE THE 
FOREHAND GRIP 
(FRONT VIEW) 


REAR VIEW OF 
FOREHAND GRIP. 


BACKHAND GRIP, 
FRONT VIEW. THE 
WESTERN BACKHAND 
1S STRUCK OFF THE 
SAME FACE OF 

THE RACQUET AS 
THE FORENAND. 


tice and the other half in playing. By 
playing, the students are not bored 
with too much theory. While the stu- 
dents are playing I go from one play- 
er to the other and make suggestions 
for the improvement of their strokes. 

In the photographs of the Eastern 
backhand, on the opposite page, the 
lower photograph shows the thumb up 
the side of the handle. This-“‘buttress- 
ing” of the stroke should not be 
taught, for it is much better in the 
long run to have the pupil’s wrist be- 
come conditioned to the smoother, 
more efficient orthodox stroke, even 
though it is more difficult at first. 
Placing the thumb up the handle for 


this backhand tends to put undue ten- 


sion on the muscles of the foream. 


The important points to stress in 
teaching the forehand and backhand 
drives are: 

(1) Keep the eye on the ball. 

(2) Stand sideways to the direc- 
tion you are going to hit the ball. 

(3) Swing the body in with the 
stroke; have it support and add 

“body” to the stroke by shifting of 

the weight from the rear foot to the 

forward foot. 

In the third lesson in the April 
Scholastic Coach we will take up the 
service. 
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THE GAME’S 
IN THE BAGI 


Quite right! In the Train- 
ers Bag. Many a game is 
won before it’s played— 
won because a trainer has 
taken care to prevent the 
little, repeater injury that 
slows up a man for the 
moment that his opponent 
breaks loose. 


The trainer’s old standby 
for weak ankles, old 
sprains and muscle bruises 
is the “ACE” Bandage; 
for fifteen years the most 
widely used _ all-cotton 
elastic bandage. It has 
stood the test of time; it 
gives satisfaction to wear- 
er and buyer alike. 


Sold Through Dealers 


SC-3 


Send me free copy of the 
ACE ATHLETIC MANUAL 


Name 


Address 


ase 


Dealer 
‘ BECTON, DICKINSON & CO. 
Rutherford, N. J. 


FINNISH JAVELIN THROWING 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


(Concluded from page 7) 


ably due to his greater size and 
strength. His physical advantages, of 
course, are obvious: he has a tall, 
splendidly formed body and uncom- 
monly long, well-developed arms. But 
it should also be remembered that he 
has kept up the mental side of his 
training simultane- 
ously with his C 
physical develop- 
ment, as does every 
top-notch athlete. 
He has acquired 
cool nerves that 
seemingly are nev- 
er ruffled in any EP L3 ON 
circumstances. He 
has that peculiar 
detached, calculating mind which is so 
noticeable in Paavo Nurmi on the race 
track. And, finally, he has that indom- 
itable will to win common to all great 
champions. All of these various fac- 
tors, physical and mental, he has thor- 
oughly assimilated into a complete, 
harmonious entity. 

While Jarvinen must be seen to be 
fully appreciated, the pattern and 
style he follows can be seen to advan- 
tage in the accompanying photographs 
and drawings. The footprints on the 
bottom of this page practically speak 
for themselves. The Finnish style is 
quite set: the javelin is always car- 
ried overhead, and is drawn back with 
straight arm at the height of the run 
(L1) at which point Jarvinen is fairly 
sailing through the air. The photo- 
graph shows Jarvinen at the instant 
before the javelin is to be despatched 
—the L2 R2 stride, with the right 
foot pointed out and 
the body turned to the 
right in preparation for 
the momentus swing 
left during which the 
javelin is released. 

It is evident that it 
is a smooth blending 
of all bodily power 
which projects the im- 
plement. It is literally 
projected by the force | 
of the whole body; the 
hand and the feet ini- 
tiate the speed, the 
body augment it, and ~ 
the hand and arm 
supply the direction 
and final release. 
Three powers in per- 


fect accord. 


THE THROW IS PART 
OF THE RUN 


A great amount of 
the propelling power 
is preserved by the 
continuity of the for- 


ST THE FOOTPRINT 
CHART: THE THROWING STRIDE 


_ VARIETY OF GRIPS 


ward movement of the body. In other 
words, the maximum value of the run 
is preserved by blending the throw 
into the run. The Americans seem to 
lose much of this momentum by taking 
a hop, or doing a cross step and re- 
verse, as a termination to the run, and 
as a spring for setting off the 
javelin. The hop so typical of 
one school of American throw- 
ers is, I understand, a throw- 
back to the early days of jave- 
lin throwing in America when, 
in 1909, Ralph Rose, who held 
the world’s shot putting rec- 
ord, won the first American 
javelin throwing championship. 
Rose, quite naturally, intro- 
duced the technique of the shot-put 
circle into this new javelin-throwing 
event where there was no restriction 
on his movements, except at the 
scratch line. 


Despite their style, the Americans 


FINLAND’S FAVORITE GRIP 


have produced many throwers in the 
200-feet class. Americans were the fifth 
and sixth places in the 1932 Olympics 
with throws of 211 and 207 feet. Per- 
haps when American coaches began 
appreciating the merits of the Fin- 
nish style, and a new school of throw- 
ers come up, there will be no such 
walkaway for the Finns as they had 
at Los Angeles last summer. 

The simplicity of 
the Finnish style is 
perhaps its strongest 
virtue. From a stand- 
ing start, the athlete 
takes a few easy 
strides, and then 
strikes out with the 
right leg in comfort- 
ably long strides which 
increases in speed, and 
slightly in length, as 
he progresses toward 
the final act of throw- 
ing. After the turning 
of the body to the 
right with the point- 
ing-out of the right 
foot, the left foot 
comes forward and 
forms the front base 
for the throw, as the 
weight is shifted from 
the rear right foot to 
the front left. (See 
drawing above.) 
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Suggestion for your 
Bulletin board 


“Gentleman Jim” 


The passing of James J. Corbett 
brings to a close the almost fabulous 
career of the man who, in the minds 
of many judges of such matters, was 
the most competent and graceful 
heavyweight pugilist who ever drew 
on the gloves. Certainly he was, over 
a long period, the most powerful 
single influence in giving the fight 
game a touch of respectability. But 
he was more than that. He was 
strong and upright in character, a 
genial, engaging and remarkably 
popular personality. 

Corbett will be missed by many 
persons in many places—by the ring- 
side crowds at every important fight, 
by the loyal Giant rooters at the 
Polo Grounds, by his old friends at 
the clubhouse of the Friars, by the 
admiring commuters on the Port 
Washington branch of the Long 
Island Railroad, and by the children 
who worshiped him as he walked 
along the streets of Bayside. 


Until his illness began to show its 
effects a year or so ago (and even 
then he would say cheerfully in his 
husky, confident baritone, “Oh, I'll 
be all right, boys”), it was difficult 
to believe, as one watched him swing 
along with his catlike steps, that 
this trim and youngish looking fel- 
low was really an old man, that he 
had in his time put up his fists 
against such immortals as John L. 
Sullivan, Peter Jackson, James J. 
Jeffries, Charlie Mitchell, Robert 
Fitzsimmons, Tom Sharkey, Joe 
Choynski and Kid McCoy. It seemed 
strange that here, still walking 
among mortals and looking like a 
middle-aged, athletic business man, 
was the old champ—the man whose 
coolness and science and cutting jabs 
sent the great Sullivan to the floor 
on that day in New Orleans forty- 
one years ago last September. Was 
there ever a more sensational event 
in American sport than the defeat 
of the supposedly invincible Sulli- 
van? Probably not. It was one of 
those things that couldn’t happen, 
and all over the world the gentle- 
; men of the fancy shook their heads 
in bewilderment. 


To pugilism, a sport which often 
is shot through with chicanery, rack- 
eteering, thuggery and worse, Cor- 
bett brought a keen brain, a sense 
of decency and an appreciation of 
the better side of ar has been 
called by its devotees “the sweet 
science.” He was, without doubt, the 
most respected man in the history of 
the ring. He would have been re- 
spected in any profession. 

—New York Herald-Tribune. 


Olympic Profit, $150,000 
A net profit of approximately $150,000 
is said to have been realized on the 1932. 
Olympic Games at Los Angeles. The gross 
gate receipts were slightly short of $2,000,- 
000. No previous Olympics were ever so 
financially profitable as this. 
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Plenty of 
and vegetables 
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meals 
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Why you should 


include... 


Plenty of sleep and regular 
milk, fresh fruits 
Plenty of water between 


No smoking or stimulants 


A BOWL OF POST’S BRAN 
FLAKES REGULARLY EVERY DAY | 


THIS TEMPTING CEREAL. 


as an important part of this 


proven health program... 


OUNGSTERS love Post's Bran Flakes 
... It is so delicious-tasting, and stays 
so crisp and crunchy in either milk or cream. 

But you know Post's Bran Flakes are far 
more than merely one of the most appetiz- 
ing cereals anyone caneat. You know how 
helpful Post’s Bran Flakes can be as a pro- 
tection against constipation caused by too 
little bulk in the diet. 

And it is a well known fact that many 
growing boys and girls suffer from this 
form of constipation . . . while their par- 
ents, unknowing, see only the effects . .. 
listlessness, ill-temper and poor appetites. 

Post's Bran Flakes supplies, in taste- 
tempting form, the necessary bulk that 
does so much to prevent this intestinal 
sluggishness . . . and to insure the normal, 
healthy elimination of food wastes. More- 
over, this delicious cereal is rich in phos- 
phorus, iron, and vitamin B, a real builder 
of appetite. 

That's why we know you will approve 
a daily bowl of Post's Bran Flakes as part 
of this proven health program, a program 


that will help your boys to win. 

You, too, will like Post’s Bran Flakes 
... either plain or with berries or fruits . . . 
and you'll find that it helps you to keep 
feeling fit. Post's Bran Flakes is a product 
of General Foods, and all grocers have it. 
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for a chart which will 
thrill your students 


42 water stunts diagrammed 
and described. See sample 
stunts above. Size of chart 
-16"x12” 6-ply yellow card- 
board, coated with paraffin, 
ready to hang on wall in 
swimming pool, locker room, 
gymnasium, or out of doors. 


Entertaining 
AND 


instructive 


Immediate delivery. We pay the postage. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH BOOKSHOP . 
155 East 44th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find....... for which please 
send me....... Water Stunts Charts. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


MAINTAINING A CINDER TRACK 


By ROMEYN BERRY 


The following notes on cinder track com- 
position and maintenance have been pre- 
pared for Scholastic Coach by Mr. Romeyn 
Berry of Cornell University, whose track 
is among the finest in the East. In the 
April and May issues of Scholastic Coach 
authorities from other parts of the coun- 
try will present their suggestions and rec- 
ommendations for improving the condition 
of cinder tracks, no two of which are quite 
alike. 


DRAINAGE: In my opinion, much 
time and money has in the past been 
wasted by the installation of expensive 
sub-surface drainage systems. The 
best way to drain the water from a 
track is not to let the water get on it. 
If the soil is sand or gravel, no sub- 
surface drainage is necessary. It is 
better to ditch on the sides of the 
track and to run the surface water off 
rather than to provide for its seeping 
through. Where you have a clay soil 
it is frequently advisable to build up 
the track on top of the existing soil 
rather than to cut out existing dirt 
and fill the pit with cinders. 


MATERIALS AND CONSTRUCTION: A 
great many first-class tracks that were 
constructed twenty years ago were 
built down to a depth of four feet at 
the center. Present day practice and 
opinion indicates that this is not neces- 
sary. If you have a porous sub-soil, 
two feet in the center and a foot at 
the rail is ample under most soil and 
climate conditions. Once your track is 
laid out and drainage provided for, 
the standard practice is to start con- 
struction with a base course of large 
grate cinders. A usual error is to dump 
all of this type of cinders in at once 
and then try to force them into posi- 
tion with a heavy roller. It is much 
better to lay the base cinders in shal- 
low courses, constantly rolling and 
flooding with water as you go. As you 
go up, the cinders used should be finer 
until you come to the surface course 
for which purpose locomotive front- 
end cinders* are the best material. 
These should be laid to a loose depth 
of at least three inches. A locomotive 
front-end cinder is nothing more than 
a fine particle of partially consumed 
coal which still contains a consider- 
able element of organic matter. This 


*The Olympic track in the stadium at Los 
Angeles had not a cinder in it. Clay, natural to 
the southwestern part of the U. S., known as 
adobe, was the base of the composition, with 
peat from a nearby deposit, also used. This com- 
bination went to make the fastest track in the 
world; so fast that shoe-spikes left clean, smooth 
incisions when withdrawn; so fast that an ex- 
traordinary number of hurdles were knock 
over because the hurdlers, unaccustomed to such 
purchase underfoot, over-strode and came up 
too close to the hurdles. Had it rained, the Olym- 
pic track would have been rendered extremel 
slippery and useless for days. But Olympic o 
cials knew that it would not rain in Southern 
California in July and August. 


type packs better, endures better and 
makes a livelier, faster track than a 
grate cinder from which all of the 
organic matter has been driven by the 
processes of complete combustion. 
Locomotive front-end cinders can be 
obtained in any locality where coal 
burning locomotives are serviced. If 
you can’t get these, finely sifted grate 
cinders are the next best thing. __ 

Care should be taken not to apply 
too heavy pressure to the surface of 
the new track. To do so creates waves. 
Many rollings with a light roller are 
better. The surface should be lightly 
sprinkled with successive applications 
of light, mucky loam. This should be 
applied and worked in very gradually 
in small amounts. It is easier to put 
more in if you haven’t enough, and it 
is impossible to get it out if you put 
in too much. 


MAINTENANCE AND USE IN THE FIRST 
YEAR: Don’t expect too much of a 
track in the first year of its existence. 
Under the best conditions it takes at 
least three years to put a track in 
first-class shape for competition. Don’t 
try to hurry the processes of nature. 
No matter how well constructed any 
track is, it will come down anywhere 
from three to eight inches in the first 
year of its existence. One severe win- 
ter will do more to tune up a track 
than years of work. If you have a 
military organization, have them drill 
on it. Marching troops bring a new 
track down in the best possible way. 
Don’t make the mistake of introduc- 
ing clay to overcome the initial ten- 
dency of a track to cup. Broom, roll, 
water and use. Broom, roll, water and 
use. If you do that daily for ten years 
you are going to have a good track 
unless there were original basic faults 
in construction. 


MAINTENANCE: Many donors, school 
boards and municipalities provide am- 
ple funds for the construction of a 
good running track and then provide 
neither the tools nor the resources for 
its maintenance. They are in effect 
throwing away their appropriation. 
The track must be constantly cared 
for or it will deteriorate hopelessly in 
no time. Even under the best of care, 
at least two carloads of surface ma- 
terial will blow away on a standard 
quarter-mile track every year. This 
material has to be resupplied every 
year. Water and lots of it is required 
every day in dry weather. It is per- 
fectly ridiculous to build a track un- 
less there are frequent hose connec- 
tions along its length. 

Finally, don’t be impatient. No 
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matter how intelligently a track is 
designed, constructed and maintained, 
it takes time to make it fast. Broom, 
roll, water and use. Broom, roll, water 
and use—and keep it up for ten years. 
Also be prepared to put on new sur- 
face material—a little at a time—in 
considerable amounts every year. Have 
plenty on hand for this purpose. 


Early Training 

(Continued from page 12) 
a strong net about ten feet from the 
circle, with a mat beneath the net to 
prevent the discus from landing on 
the floor proper, the discus may be 
thrown indoors in a modified way. 


JAVELIN 


Use an old javelin and endeavor to 
obtain your run with the check for 
your run, if you have sufficient space 
in the gymnasium. Also practice the 
hop* and reverse at the finish. The 
proper grip for the javelin should also 
be studied and practiced, as there are 
several correct ways of holding the 
implement. 

By using a strip of canvas 10 to 12 
feet square and hung up a short dis- 
tance in front of the take-off one can 
throw the javelin into this canvas, 
thus carrying his indoor practice as 
close as possible to outdoor conditions. 
In making such a strip of canvas it 
will be better to have two strips 
sewed together with some material 
such as an old blanket in between so 
that the javelin will not go thru the 
canvas. It will just stick in and then 
can be pulled out. A mark should be 
made on the canvas to encourage aim 
and the required elevation. Do not at- 
tempt to throw the javelin too hard 
or too much as a lame arm might re- 
sult. Just work for form, with an oc- 


casional throw. 
+ 


Women's Division, N.A.A.F. 
To Observe | Oth Anniversary 


The Women’s Division of the Na- 
tional Amateur Athletic Federation 
will celebrate its tenth anniversary at 
Louisville, Ky., on April 25. Meet- 
ings will be held in the afternoon and 
evening at which national leaders will 
speak, and reports will be given of 
the progress which has been made in 
ten years of service for the millions 
of girls in America. Other Meetings 
will be held in Springfield, Mass.; 
Wichita, Kan., and Spokane, Wash., 
on April 7, April 1 and April 6, re- 
spectively. 


"Refers to the style of javelin throwing com- 
monly used by Americans. The Finnish or 
dinavian style, described Mr. Honkonen in 
this issue, does not call for the hop. 


Au the way from Oslo to Christi- 
anssand paced Otto Fipp, a Norwegian 
athlete. 250 miles! Four days and four 
nights. And ate nothing en route but 
bananas and milk. ag 


According to Dr. Rogler, who stop- 
watched the trip, Fipp was in excellent 
trim all the way . . . no headaches, side 
stitches, loginess. “So far from becom- 
ing weaker from this fare, we noticed 
how strength increased from day to 
day .. . I don’t think he could have 
accomplished the tramp on any other 
fare.” 


The more the muscles are used and 
the faster they work, the greater the 
need for fuel that will get to them 
quickly. The sugars in a ripe banana 
are quickly available and an excellent 
muscle fuel. But banana sugars are 
more than fuel. They supply vitamins 
and minerals, factors essential to rapid 
recovery from fatigue and restoration 
of muscle tone. 


During training, remember that the 
inexpensive combination of bananas 
and milk provides all the elements of a 
complete diet. 


AMERICAN | 
MEDICAL 
ASSN. 


~~ 


The high food value and easy 
digestibility of the banana have 
been recognized bythe Committee 
on Foods of the American Med- 
ical Association, and its accept- 
ance seal granted for use in 
advertising by United Fruit Co. 


| ‘UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Educational Department 
1 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


950 MILES ON 
BANANAS AND MILK 


«i 


ar 


As published in Good Health 
Magazine, June, 1930 


S.C. 3-33 


Please send free copy of ““The Food Value 
of the Banana.” 
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TEACHING GOLF 


what I termed the “first funda- 

mental of the golf stroke—staying 
bent.” Keep in mind this slogan of 
“staying bent” always, even though 
you may be drilling your pupils on 
‘some other part of the swing. Viola- 
tion of this essential is the most com- 
mon cause of error in the golf swing. 


There are two distinct methods of 
teaching golf. For lack of better 
names, we will call them the full swing 
method and the half swing method. 
The former is antiquated and unscien- 
tific but unfortunately is far from ob- 
solete. The latter is just the 
opposite, is modern and system- 
atic, and is employed chiefly by 
those whom we term “golf 
analysts” or simply “golf in- 
structors” to distinguish them 
from the run-of-the-mill pro- 
fessionals who are pros merely 
because they can play fine golf 
and not because of their ability 
to teach it. 

The full swing method con- 
sists of putting a driver in the 
hands of a pupil, teeing a ball 
and telling him to hit it. After 
the student has made a ludi- 
crous attempt to do so, the pro 
emits a few clucks of sympathy (usu- 
ally synthetic), mentions six or seven 
reasons why the assault on the ball 
failed and urges him to try again. This 
is repeated-ad infinitum, or at least as 
long as the pupil can stand it. To you 
teachers and coaches, such a method 
of instruction probably is amusing, and 
it is, but I can assure you that it oc- 
curs day after day on our golf courses. 


Needless to say, I am going to tell 
you how to teach the other way, the 
half swing method. The half swing is 
the foundation shot of 
golf. On it as a base 
the full swing is built, 
and if the foundation 
is weak or imperfect 
the entire structure of 
the full swing will col- 
lapse. The half swing 
method also permits 
instructing a class of 
almost any reasonable 
number in an efficient 
manner. Then, too, your pupils will 
find it much easier to get results with 
this swing, which will, of course, keep 
up their interest in the early stages of 
learning. The fundamentals of the 
half swing are exactly the same as 
those of the full swing and are more 
easily acquired. If there could be such 


, last month’s article I wrote on 


a thing as an easy road to good golf, 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


By BILL JONES 


tained his original bent position and 
that he has not swayed his body to the 
right to any great extent. This move- 
ment is a simple turning or pivoting 
of the body and any lateral movement, 
especially of the hips is to be avoided, 
At the count of three, each pupil 
swings his club forward, brushing or 
grazing the mat with the club head, 
and ends the swing as shown in Fig. 2, 
At this point everything is just the re- 
verse of Fig. 1. The weight of the 
body has shifted from the right hip to 
the left. The right knee has bent in 
toward the left and the right shoulder 
is now lower than the left, in- 
—,  dicating that the body has re- 
mained bent through the stroke. 
Both arms are practically 
straight and the club is point- 
ing directly toward the objec- 
tive. Be sure that each pupil 
remains bent through to the fin- 
ish. If I seem to be too repeti- 
tious on this point, let me say 
that in training your pupils to 
finish bent you are conferring 
upon them the greatest single 
blessing in golfdom. 
Occasionally you will have a 
pupil who has difficulty in 
transferring his weight from 
right to left. A sure cure for this 
trouble is to stress the weight shift 
rather than the swing. This is done by 
shifting the hips to the left on the 
down swing before the club has started 
its sweep forward. “Hips first,” -in 
other words. This is what really 
should, and usually does happen, but 
being a natural movement, it nearly 
always is done unconsciously. This hip 
shift is emphasized to a greater degree 
in the full swing which, however, is 
another tale. 


That is the story of the chip shot, 
or the half swing—the foundation 
shot of golf. Unless each of your 
pupils is letter perfect in this stroke 
it would be doing him an injustice to 
permit any lengthening of his swing. 
Remember that any error in the half 
swing will be greatly magnified in the 
full swing and, conversely, the good 
habits formed practicing this swing 
will be carried 
into the full 
swing. The full 


the half swing practiced religiously 
will show the way. 

Let us assume that you are teaching 
a class of boys and girls, rather than 
giving an individual lesson. Have them 
stand in line, five or six feet apart, and 
each of them armed with a mashie. No 
balls are necessary; in fact they are 
not wanted. If the class is being held 
in a gym, a small door mat or rug 
before each pupil will protect the floor 
from damage. The girls should wear 
low-heeled shoes. 

In taking their stances your pupils 
should place their feet just far enough 


PIVOTING EXERCISE 


apart to be comfortable, usually 18 to 
24 inches, varying with their heights. 
Have them address an imaginary ball 
midway between their feet, grounding 
the club head on the mat. They should 
also be bent forward slightly from 
their waists, with their arms hanging 
down naturally from the shoulders. 
Each pupil should have his right 
shoulder lower than his left and con- 
sequently more weight on the right 
than the left leg. Fig. 1 in the Feb- 
ruary issue of Scholastic Coach can 
be used as a guide. 


I have obtained very good results in 
class work by teaching the half swing 
to the count of one, two, three. At the 
count of one each pupil assumes the 
address position. At two he swings the 
club back and in a slight arc to the 
rear, until it is about opposite the right 
hip, as shown im Fig. 1 herewith. At 
this point the body is turned away 
from the ball, the left shoulder is now 
lower than the right, and the left knee 
is bent in toward the right, raising the 
heel from the floor. The weight of the swing is merely 
body is now almost entirely on the an enlarged 
right hip. Be sure to notice whether half swing—en- 
the toe of the club is pointing up, and _ _larged only to 


FIG. 2 


not to the front. Failure of the club permit that 
head to point up usually means that greater speed 
the body has not turned enough. Above be imparted 


all, be certain that each pupil has re- to the club —«\ 
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head. Otherwise they are one and the 
same. 

Timing and rhythm are intangible 
fundamentals of the golf stroke. Have 
your class practice this half swing 
drill always to the count of three. At 
the count of one—the address; at two 
—the back swing; and at three—the 
forward swing. Then a pause while 
the class hold their finish positions. 
With the exception of this pause, the 
beats are evenly spaced, viz., 1-2-3- 
pause, 1-2-3-pause, etc. Let no pupil 
swing faster than your count, as the 
golf stroke is a swing, not a hit, and 
must be done with deliberation. 

The body movements of the half 
swing can be done without using a 
club at all, through the medium of the 
pivoting exercise, illustrated on the 
opposite page. This exercise is not 
only a great aid to the golf stroke, 
but medical men have assured me that 
as a general exercise it .is one of the 
best. The illustrations seem to show 
how it is done without the necessity of 
a wordy description. The fundamen- 
tals are exactly the same as those of 
the half swing as you can see by com- 
paring the drawings. This exercise 
should be done to the same count as 
the half swing. Five or ten minutes of 
class pivoting exercises before the club 
swinging starts will be a great help in 
training your pupils in the correct 
body movements of the golf swing. I 
cannot recommend it too highly. 

The half swing done correctly has 
of course great values in actual play. 
It is the swing used for all approaches 
to the green, chip shots, pitch and run, 
and also some bunker shots. It is a 
marvelous stroke saver and will re- 
claim many strokes seemingly lost 
through the fairway. But even more 
important is its indirect value, the in- 
fluence it exerts on the full swing. No 
golfer whose half swing is faulty can 
ever hope to have a mechanically cor- 
rect full swing. 
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-— NEW BARNES BOOKS —| 


TRACK EVERY TRACK COACH 
FIELD WILL WANT THIS BOOK 


TRACK AND FIELD 
GUARLES W PADDOG esl Sprint Champion and World’s Record Holder Associate Track 


By CHARLES W. PADDOCK 
and Field Coach, Los Angeles Athletic Club 


Charley Paddock breaks the tape a winner with his THE CONTENTS 
new book. It is not just another book by a well Fistey  . 
known athlete. It is an accurate guide for the coach “Speed” 
i How to Sprint 
giving the basic fundamentals of each event on Track The Quarter and the Half 


and Field. Believe it or not, the Author can write “stamina” 
Distance Running 


as well as he can run. Glance over the Table of Value of Pace 

Contents and see the tremendous amount of ma | 
terial offered. Many of the photographs illustrating oapremamee 

the text were taken at the 1932 Olympics. This is Shot 


an up-to-the-minute book as it contains all existing 98 dimmer and 56-lb. Wels! 
records made on Track and Field. It records the out- 


standing performances. It also contains a full dis The Running Broed Jump 
cussion of the Metric System, recently adopted by Indoor £ 

the A.A.U. and gives training suggestions for the a Eeaneee Track and Field 
new distances. Your athletic library will not be com- ghia Champions 

plete without this splendid book. ORDER THIS Srataing Guepetions 


BOOK NOW so that you will have the use of it Track and Field Records 
during the entire season. Published at $2.50. Index 


VOLLEY BALL SOCCER 


ee ee Director of Physical Education, Phillip Livingston 
Junior H. S., Albany, N. Y. 


Volley Ball is rapidly becoming a defi- 
nite part in the well organized program 
of Physical Education and this is the needed one, on the popular Fall sport, 


first book giving full details, coaching Soccer. Fundamentals have been stressed 
methods, rules, etc. of this splendid 29d valuable suggestions are given for 
game. Cleverly illustrated by line draw- the organization and coaching of teams. 
ings, it is splendid contribution to athe The book is especially written for sec 
letic literature. $2.00. ondary schools. Fully illustrated $2.00. 


Here is the first book, and a much 


Next month we will announce the USE THIS COUPON FOR QUICK SERVICE 


book ever published on Football, ‘oust will be allowed. 

namely THE CONTROL OF 
FOOTBALL INJURIES by Mar- 
vin Stevens, M.D., former Coach 
of Yale and Winthrop M. Phelps, 
M.D. of the Yale Medical School. 


Watch for this t. 


A. & BARNES & COMPANY 
67 West 44 Street, New York, M. Y. 


Please send the books I have checked below: I 


Paddeck—TRACK AND FIELD............. $2.50 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 
Publishers Since 1838 


i 
67 WEST 44 ST., NEW YORK 
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THE WIDE OPEN SPACES 


A year ago Mr. Prusha was called from 
the more athletically advanced and popu- 
lated middle west to serve as school super- 
intendent and athletic coach m a state 
where people are comparatively few and 
far between, and basketball referees are 
picked out of a hat. Mr. Prusha’s account 
of the transition, and of the problems of 
administering athletics in his new terri- 
tory, is herewith presented. 


of lowa and Illinois, where there are 

between 800 and 900 high schools 
having adequate gymnasiums, efficient 
playgrounds and gridirons, it was indeed 
a distinct contrast to come into this state 
with its wide open spaces and the popu- 
lation decidedly thin. I am serving my 
first year here, as superintendent of the 
Tonopah, Nevada, Public Schools, and in 
addition I have been entrusted with the 
athletic coaching. 

Nevada is the fifth largest state in the 
Union, being ‘exceeded only by Texas, 
California, Montana and Arizona; the two 
latter ones are not a great deal larger 
in area than Nevada. The area of Nevada 
is about 110,000 square miles or about 
the exact size of Iowa and Illinois com- 
bined. When you compare the population 
of Nevada, which in 1930 was about 90,000, 
with that of Iowa and Illinois combined, 
which exceeds 9,000,000, the reader will 
get some idea of the sparse population. 
The population per square mile in the 
state of Nevada is about nine-tenths per- 
son per square mile. 

The number of cities in Nevada is com- 
paratively few; only Reno and Las Vegas 
exceed 5,000 persons in population; a city 
of 1,000 or greater is considered a size- 
able town, worthy of being considered a 
city. There are probably only a dozen or 
so cities which exceed the 1,000 mark. 
Most of these cities have high school foot- 
ball teams. All, of course, have basketball 
teams and in addition possibly 18 to 20 
others have basketball teams. 


C OMING from the midwestern states 


SAID THE SPIDER TO THE FLY 

Upon coming here, last fall, I was on 
numerous occasions informed by various 
persons that the officiating in basketball, 
over the state, was of a changeable nature. 
It was pointed out that one high school 
had not been beaten on its small floor for 
seven years and yet never was able to 
make the grade to reach a state tourna- 
ment from its zone. I was given to under- 
stand that it was the officiating rather 
than the small floor with the low ceiling 
which gave this school its long record of 
victories on its own floor. 


No doubt there are situations approxi- 
mating this in all parts of the country. 
But to suppose that it is the shape and 
size of the floor which guarantees victory 
to the home team is to be a little too 
trustful of the home team’s perspicacity 
in the selection of its referees. By far, 
most of the difficulty and unfairness of 
the situation arises out of the referee’s 
incompetence and sometimes high-handed- 
ness. Yet this difficulty can not be held 


too strongly against the state, for its wide 
expense and sparse population makes it 
expensive to organize district officials 
associations, where regular periods may 
be devoted toward demonstration, discus- 
sions and interpretations of rules. Since 
coming here I have tried to create an 
interest in organizing some such officials 
associations and I believe that the seeds 
are sprouting. 

About two weeks before the Nevada 
State Teachers Institute at Las Vegas 
each October, I wrote to Mr. Charles 
Priest, president of the Nevada Inter- 
scholastic League, and asked him whether 
it might be possible, at the time that the 
Institute was held, to hold a meeting of 
the Nevada Interscholastic League and in 
connection with it, a meeting of the repre- 
sentatives of the various high schools, 
where demonstrations and interpretations 
of rules, ete., might be held. The meeting 


ZONE 2 
Ww 
WINNEMUCCA 
ELKO 
CARLIN 
BATTLE MOUNTAIN 
SLOVELOCK 
ZONE 3 
RENO. . SPARKS 
STEWART indians’ AUSTIN” 
+ HawTHORRE 
TONOPAH PANACA 
* GOLDFIELD 


GREATEST 
LENGTH 472 
MILES: WIDTH 
321 MILES. THE 
PROPOSED ZONE 4 TO 
COMPRISE: TONOPAH, GOLD- 
FIELD, HAWTHORNE, FALLON, 
WELLINGTON, WADSWORTH, FERN- 
LEY, YERINGTON. 


was called but since Las Vegas is in the 
extreme southern part of the state a large 
representation of the schools of the state 
was not present, although all of the schools 
from Zone 1, in which Las Vegas is lo- 
cated, were present and the coaches of 
these various schools would get together 
and, arrange such a meeting and demon- 
strations were held and interpretations of 
certain points and rules arrived at in an 
attempt to standardize officiating. The 
need for such standardizing was apparent 
and each representative voiced his senti- 
ments heartily in favor of this. I am sure 
that much good came of this meeting. 


Several state papers have taken up the 
challenge, and several athletic coaches and 
officials have expressed themselves like- 
wise. Dr. J. E. Martie, Director of Physi- 
cal Education and Athletics at the Uni- 
versity of Nevada, at Reno, arranged a 
short concentrated course in officiating 
at- the University. 

The topography of the state and its 
peculiarly shaped boundary have been 
additional obstacles in the smooth working 
of the State Athletic Association and have 
made it hard to divide the state off into 
zones from which representative teams 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


By F. R. PRUSHA_ 


would be sent to the state basketball tour- 
nament. 

There are at present three zones. Zone 
1, in the past, has sent only two repre- 
sentatives; Zone 2, has only sent two 
representatives and Zone 3 has sent four 
representatives, making a total of eight 
teams represented at the state tournament, 
This has not been entirely satisfactory 
because Zone I, annually has a large num- 
ber of strong teams and zone 3, although 
it has twice as many cities as Zone 1 and 
2, doesn’t turn out very many strong 
teams. Zone 1 is by far the largest zone 
as regards area. There are eight high 
schools in this zone and the distance be- 
tween some of these high schools exceeds 
300 miles, with an average distance being 
around 175 miles. 

As a result at the Las Vegas State 
Institute last October it was voted to 
split this zone into a North Zone 1 anda 
South Zone 1 and, the two leading teams 
from the two split zones to meet in a zone 
tournament to decide the two or three 
representatives from this zone at the state 
tournament to be held this year at Las 
Vegas, March 10-11. Tonopah had pre- 
viously petitioned the Nevada Inter-scho- 
lastic League to be permitted to withdraw 
from Zone 1 and enter Zone 2, since its 
natural outlet and favored transportation 
facilities are in this direction. The roads 
are in splendid shape and games can be 
played on Friday and Saturday nights and 
the only school time lost would be Friday 
afternoons, whereas trips, in the past have 
required four or five os 


A LONG TRAIL 


Last year the Tonopah team was held 
up for nearly three weeks at Ely while 
on the trip playing three high schools. 
The expense incurred amounted to several 
hundred dollars and in the end the basket- 
ball squad found it necessary to return 
via, Salt Lake City and Las Vegas in 
order to get back to Tonopah; this trip 
was approximately 1,800 miles. 

The eligibility rules laid down by the 
Nevada State Athletic Association are sim- 
ilar, in some points, to those of the older 
state associations. The age limit is 21; 
a player may compete four years in a 
sport regardless of the number of semes- 
ters he has been in high school; he must 
have passing grades in three major sub- 
jects during his preceding semester in 
school as well as the current semester. In 
non-zone practice games, a player need 
not be eligible according to the State 
Association regulations. His eligibility, in 
these games, in a matter solely for the 
two interested schools. 

The standard of sportsmanship has been 
improving appreciably in recent years, I 
have been told. My own community, Tono- 
pah, had had intense and often ugly 
athletic relations with our nearest rival, 


' Goldfield, 27 miles away. Since our next 


nearest rival, Hawthorne, is 100 miles 
away, I found that the strained relation- 
ship with Goldfield ought to be relieved 
for our mutual benefit. With both schools 
ready to come more than half way, the 
restoration was started by scheduling more 
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ECURITY 


and 


UPPORT 


@ dependable 
@ practical 
@ low-priced 

For Basketball « Hockey « Track 

Football « Racing « alljSports 


Illustrated above Gallet Multiplex 
Timer--ideal for a multiple of uses 


WRITE FOR CATALOG SC 
JULES RACINE & CO. 


20 WEST 47th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Largest Imborter of Timers in the Country 


athletic contests between the schools than 
they had ever had before—in basketball, 
baseball, track and field and tennis. Both 
schools have contributed equally to the 
purchase of a silver trophy, on which is 
engraved: 


GOLDFIELD-TONOPAH 
ALTERNATING ATHLETIC CUP 
STARTED 1982-33 
FELLOWSHIP-SPORTSMANSHIP 


Tonopah became the temporary pos- 
sessors of the cup by winning three out of 
four games in the baseball series. The 
official presentation of this cup took place 
on the night of Thanksgiving Day when 
Tonopah played Goldfield, at Tonopah, in 
the first of its four games in basketball. 
The holder of the cup will keep it in its 
possession until the other team wins a 
majority of the series of some other sport. 
If the basketball games end in a tie, with 
two games won and two games lost, a fifth 
game will be played and the winner of 
this rubber game will decide the temporary 
possessor of the cup. The cup carries over 
into track and tennis, as well as baseball 
and basketball. We are having track for 
the first time in years. Football is not 
on our schedule because Tonopah is so 
segregated that it would be a very expen- 
Sive sport; and, furthermore, it would be 
hard to find a plot of ground level enough 
and free of rocks. It would be extremely 
hazardous to play football on any piece 
of land in the vicinity of Tonopah unless 
considerable renovation were made to 
the natural topography; and this would 
be a costly undertaking. 


OFFICIAL 


BASEBALLS 


(seconds) 


vozen 


These are rejects of a well-known 
factory whose rigid inspection 
makes a ball with the slightest 
defect a second. Official in size 
and weight. Excellent for practice 
and class games. Many schools use 
them in regular games. Guaran- 
teed to give satisfaction. 


No. 705—Made of best grade soft horsehide leather. Guaran- 
teed steel spikes. Glove fitting and comfortable. New elastic 


strap feature over instep is adjustable and re- 


movable. 


$3.00 


PAIR 


MITCHELL & NESS 


1223 ARCH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 


BASKET BALLS 


Dubow Basket Balls are Approved by 
the National Federation of High School 
Athletic Association. The D35, shown 
at the left, is made of the finest select- 
ed pebbled grained cowhide, specially 
tanned for this purpose. Equipped with 
an approved type of valve bladder, 
easily inflated. Each ball is laced, tested 
and inspected at the factory by a for- 
mer college coach and is ready for in- 
flation when purchased. 


Besides the D35, there are many 
other Dubow models. The prices are 
easily within the reach of your most 
economical budget. Ask your dealer to 
tell you more about these fine basket 
balls, or write direct to 


J. A. DUBOW MANUFACTURING co. 


1907-13 MILWAUKEE AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


A COUPON 
FOR YOUR 


Convenience and Advantage 
ON PAGE 32 


RUSSIAN SEMINAR 


Russia including Leningrad, 


non-profit basis. Write for announcement 
of University Travel, 28 Boyd Street, Newton, Mas- 
sachusetts. 


July-August 1933—Comprehensive Itinerary through 
Moscow, Volga Trip, 
Caucasus, Crimea, Ukraine, Dneiper River Trip. 
Also visiting Denmark, Finland. Near East Cruise 
includes Rumania, Bulgaria, Turkey, Greece, Albania, 
Italy. Competent experienced leaders. Round table 
discussions with Soviet leaders. Organized — 2 
. Bureau 
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Batting & Bunting 


(Continued from page 9) 


cided place in baseball for the bunt. Some 
close games are decided, absolutely, by ad- 
vancing that runner up to second base 
into a scoring position. The bunt can also 
be used by good bunters, as a complete 
surprise, when, perhaps, the bases are 
empty. 

Another time when a bunt saves the 
day is in a close game when you want to 


squeeze in a run. The “squeeze play” is 


not as much in favor as it once was, but 
it remains smart baseball, and when prop- 
erly executed by a batsman who is a good 
bunter, and by a base runner who knows 
what to look for and when to start, it is 
a difficult play to break up, and is a high- 
ly disconcerting play. A couple of squeeze 
plays worked successfully in quick order 
on a team usually turns that team into 
neag-panic, and they begin throwing the 
ball all over the place, veritably tossing 
you the game. Nothing begets an error 
better than an error. Nothing starts the 


| defense erring better than several squeeze 


plays. 

The average player who tries to bunt is 
too late getting ready. Unless a boy is 
expert he must be set for a bunt before 
the ball gets anywhere near him. If he is 
very good he doesn’t need to; he can take 
a half swing and still get his bat out. 
Practically all would-be bunters are over 
the plate or back of the plate when they 
are trying to bunt. Occasionally you might 
bunt an outside ball with your arms in 
close and your bat back of the body, but 
it is an accident. If the bat is not in front 
and a pitcher has any fast ball at all and 
is pitching high inside, a. man trying to 
bunt in the way described, simply cannot 
make a success of it. The bat must be well 
in front toward the pitcher as far as pos- 
sible with the body leaning forward from 
the hips when it meets the ball. 


Bunters often make the mistake of grip- 


ping the bat too tightly. The bunting pho- 
tographs below show the ease and lack 


of tension with which the bat should be 
held or “guided.” I always teach my play- 
ers to get their bat out in front of the 
plate as far as they can reach toward the 
pitcher without being off balance, when 
bunting. When the pitcher’s arm is up 
over his head with the ball ready to come 
forward, the bunter ought to be out in 
front set to bunt. This may very well 
serve to signal the defense that a bunt is 
to take place, but if it is a good bunt it 
does not matter whether the defense 
knows about it a moment sooner. Experi- 
enced bunters only should be allowed to 
wait until the ball is on its way before 
getting set to bunt. 


A point to be observed in gripping the 
bat for bunting, in order to prevent too 
tight a grip on it, is to balance the bat 
lightly in the fingers of the right hand (for 
right-hand hitters), with the thumb ‘on 
top of the bat—not behind it. (See the 
photographs on this page.) Thus it will not 
be necessary, nor desirable, to draw in 
the bat as the contact with the ball is 
made, in order to shorten the roll of the 
ball. The bat itself will give, if held as 
suggested, without drawing the arms back. 
This “giving” of the bat will take most of 
the roll off the ball, which is, of course, 
what you want. 


PREFERRED STANCE 


There are two accepted stances for 
bunting. In the first, illustrated in the 
first of the bunting photographs, the 
bunter takes but a short step forward and 
turns his hips a little so as to bring the 
bat out in front. In the second stance, 
which I think is not so good as the first, 
the bunter turns around and faces the 
pitcher, with his body practically at right 
angles to the path of the approaching 
ball, and both feet pointing at the pitcher. 
I believe that the player is not so well 
balanced in this second stance, and if the 
pitch happens to come close, or right at 
the batter, he has much more difficulty in 
avoiding being hit. Moreover, the bunter 
is unable to shift as readily, or reach as 
far in event the play calls for his hitting 
the ball, fair or foul. 


IN BUNTING, GET THE BAT OUT IN FRONT OF THE PLATE. BELOW, TWO 
PREFERS THE FIRST. 


ACCEPTED STANCES FOR BUNTING. DR. CARISS 


FAULT BY FOXX OF THE ATHLETICS: EX- 
CESSIVE DIPPING OF THE BACK KNEE. 


The above photograph of Jimmy Foxx 
of the Philadelphia Athletics shows what 
comes from bending the back knee. It is 
one of the things that I find my players 
doing constantly, and it is among the most 
difficult faults to correct, because the play- 
ers do not realize that they are doing it. 
I have found that the most impressive way 
of pointing out such mistakes as this to 
the players is to show them motion pic- 
tures of themselves, taken while they are 
practising. You can see what happens 
when the rear knee is bent—the player 
doesn’t get any parallel swing; he cannot 
get his shoulders forward, and his bat 
cannot go through. 


Have your players keep that back leg 
stiff; keep the toe of the rear shoe dug 
in so as to get a strong sure push-off; 
bring the bat around fast. If you try to 
hit a low ball, you have to come down 
with the bat. Do not bring it down by 
dipping the knees. Guard also against 
“cow-tailing,” which is lifting the front 
leg high in the air when taking the step 
forward on the swing. 


In practising your batters, I think it is 
a great mistake to allow any Tom, Dick 
or Harry of a ball player to stand in the 
box and pitch to the batters. It is impor- 
tant to have a pitcher who can <ontrol his 
throws take the box in practise—someone 
who can put the ball over the plate, and 
cut the corners; who can put them where 
he wants them. 


The batting practise should be undef 
your direct supervision, so that you can 
watch the batters’ every move and offer 
suggestions on the spot. 
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Phys. Ed. School 
For Unemployed 


Under the supervision of William J. 
Bingham, director of athletics at Harvard, 
the unemployed of Boston will obtain 
physical education courses free in eleven 
of the city’s municipal buildings with col- 
lege coaches in charge of the actual work. 


Mondays and Thursdays will be wom- 
en’s days in the gymnasiums and swim- 
ming pools and the other days of the week 
will be for men. There will be a one-cent 
charge for showers and towels. 


Bingham is chairman of the physical 
education committee which is offering 
trained leadership from colleges. 


“Athletics is the great social leveler,” 
said Mr. Bingham. “Blue blood is appar- 
ent in the class room, where last names 
of students are used, but the same men 
know each other merely as Tom and Tony 
when taking part in a game. It is red 
blood, regardless of class, that wins the 
day on the playing field. Estimates of fel- 
lows are based on courage and fair play.” 


Tennis Milestone 


Big-time amateur tennis, long patron- 
ized by the fashionable exclusive clubs of 
the East where they play on grass, last 
month took a step which it proudly had 
avoided in years past. The United States 
Lawn Tennis Association, governing body 
of the amateur game, voted to sponsor an 
open tournament this year in which the 
professional players like Tilden, Richards, 
Kozeluh may compete against the regis- 
tered amateurs, like Vines, Sutter, Van 
Ryn, Allison. Open tournaments have been 
common to golf. Organized tennis, feeling 
the pinch of the depression, decided to 
lay aside its plutocratic pride, and award- 
ed the first open championship to the 
swanky Germantown Cricket Club, near 
Philadelphia. The Germantown club, since 
it lost the Davis Cup matches in 1927 (be- 
cause the Cup finals are annually con- 
tested on the courts of the holding nation, 
which has been France since that time) 
has had no box-office way of replenishing 


its treasury, which in recent years, has . 


been going the way of many another treas- 
ury. Hence, the Germantown demand for 
a potential money-making tournament. No 
date has yet been set. 


NEW RE-STRINGING VISE Cuts Cost 
50% 


Yes, tennis-playing 
costs are cut at least 


allows anyone to re- 
string rackets easily, 


profes- 
| Here is the 


for—and its 
that 


Set of Finest 


SILK STRING 
with illustrated re-stringing 
guide, clear, complete instruc- 
tions. ALL PREPAID: 85c. 


low price will amaze you! Don’t forget 


MANY EARN $60 A MONTH 
re-stringing rackets for other players! =~ experience 


d.. anyone can learn how to earn in a few min- 
utes! 200% PROFIT PER JOB! Pass the good news 
along to friends who want to cut tennis costs and earn 


lutely FREE. (Just drop me a postal!) W. A. BICKEL, 
809 W. Madison, Dept. 74-33, Chicago, Tl. 


RIDDELL 


The Story of 
RIDDELL SHOES 


IDDELL Athletic Shoes are the out 
ese of eighteen years of coaching. It 
was this intense interest and thinking 


years that produced a better cleat and a 


better football shoe. These shoes were 


first used in 1922. Since that time a great many of the 
leading universities and colleges have adopted Riddell 
Shoes as standard equipment. No greater recommenda- 
tion can be had than this. 


A Change in Policy 


RIDDELL’s interest is in football and the other athletic 
games. He has tried to produce a better shoe at a price 
within the reach of all. He believes he can do this bet- 
ter in certain areas by selling direct to schools. Conse- 
quently, we are appointing direct representatives to 
cover nearby sections of the country. 


At the same time we are marketing our product 
through a few agencies who will carry a stock of shoes 
at all times in order to give better service to those of our 
customers who are located some distance from Chicago. 

60% of the population of the U. S. A. can be reached 
in an over-night ride from Chicago. Agencies with a 
complete stock of merchandise will be established be- 
yond this territory. 


Give us a chance to prove to you that we have a bet- 
ter shoe for less money and that we can extend even 
better service than heretofore through the medium of 
our eight or ten agencies and our special representa- 
tives who are in direct and immediate contact with our 
large centralized stock in Chicago. 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 


1259 NORTH WOOD STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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TEXAS TECH 
Coaching School 


“Largest in America” 
1932 Enrollment was 451 


JULY 31-AUGUST [2 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


FOOTBALL 
Kipke— Michigan 


and 


Jones— So. California 
or 

Hanley— 

Bierman— 
or 

Madigan— «. 


BASKETBALL 
Allen— 


or 
R u by- Illinois 


Koegan- Notre Dame 
TRAGK 

Littlefield—=--.. 
WRESTLING 

Gallagher— oe. 
ADM. OF ATHLETICS 

Major Griffith 
PHYS. EDUCATION 

Gallagher— 
INJURIES 


will announce 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Free golf, swimming, dances, 
banquets, rodeos, barbecues, 
fight nights, ladies’ tea, bridge 
and picture show parties. 


CLIMATE 


under blankets.” 


FEE 


$25.00—NO MORE 


Check 2 Football Coaches and 1 
Basketball Coach you are inter- 
ested in—MAIL. 


P.W. Gawthon, Tech Gym 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


“We guarantee you will sleep 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


BASKETBALL SYMPOSIUM 


This is the conclusion of the Basketball 
Symposium, the main part of which ap- 
peared in last month’s Scholastic Coach. 
The Symposium, made possible through 
the cooperation of state high school athletic 
association offices, gives a national picture 
of basketball as it was variously affected 
by the action of the Joint Rules Committee 
tn adopting the ten-second and three-second 

8. 


FLORIDA 


NTEREST in basketball has increased 
rapidly during the last few years in Flor- 
ida not only in high schools and colleges 

ut among independent organizations. The 
sport has been handicapped in Florida for 
want of a sufficient number of satisfactory 
indoor courts. The sport is still suffering 
in many communities on account of this 
need but many very good courts have been 
built during the last two or three years. 

The Florida High School Athletic Asso- 
ciation holds eight district basketball tour- 
naments each year and the winner and 
runner-up in each of these tournaments 
represent their district in the state tourna- 
ment which is held in the basketball pavil- 
ion of the University of Florida. The dis- 
trict tournaments this year will be held 
March 3 and 4 and the state tournament 
March 17 and 18. The indications are that 
a larger number of teams than usual will 
participate in the district tournaments this 
year. 

The quality of basketball played has 
shown decided improvement during the 
last three or four years. Some of the small 
schools now have better teams than the 


larger schools had a few years ago. Some 


1,000 to 1,500 boys will take part this year 
in the regular district tournaments. 
This sport in Florida as a high school 
sport at least is handicapped to some ex- 
tent by lack of interest on the part of the 
public resulting in comparatively small 
gate receipts on which the schools are de- 
pendent for paying expenses. But public 
interest is increasing and the indications 
are that within a few years the sport will 
be second in popularity in this section to 
no other sport with the possible exception 
of football. W. H. Cassets 


OHIO 


ESPITE the depression basketball 
has enjoyed a fairly good year 
among Ohio high schools. The 
changes in the rules along with the de- 
crease in the price of admission has kept 
up the attendance and interest and has 
made the game more popular than ever. 
This is attested by the fact that basket- 
ball is played by more than 22,000 boys 
in 1,120 high schools. 

Recent tendencies throughout the State 
indicate that there has been a substantial 
reduction in the fees for officials, a cur- 
tailment in the buying of athletic supplies, 
and the exercising of rigid economy in 
athletic budgets. The opinion prevails that 
athletic equipment, particularly inflated 
goods, is still too high. 

The apprehension that the changes in the 
rules would revolutionize the game has not 


materialized. The three-second rule hag 
been observed by all high schools. In many 
of the leagues, however, the ten-second 
rule has been modified and even ignored, 
Both rules will prevail in all the tourna- 
ments. Ohio believes that the secondary 
schools should have ample representation 
on all the national rules-making bodies. 


H. R. Townsenp 


SOUTH DAKOTA @ @ 


T the annual meeting of the South 
A Dakota High School Athletic As- 
sociation in November, 1932, it 
was voted practically unanimously to elim- 
inate the ten-second center-line rule for 
all games and tournaments under the juris- 
diction of that Association. A majority of 
the high school basketball courts in this 
state are too small for the application of 
the ten-second rule. Many coaches, school 
executives and referees felt that the ap- 
plication of any rule to only a part of 
the floors and not to others would tend 
toward confusion both for the players and 
the officials. Furthermore the basic idea 
of speeding up the game seems to give 
more consideration to the desires of the 
spectators than to any improvement of 
the game in the interest of the physical 
development of the adolescent youth. 


The style of basketball played by South 
Dakota high schools this season is, as 
far as can be ascertained at this early 
stage of the season, about the same as in 
the past few years; that is, most of the 
more successful teams of the state are 
using a man-to-man defense in place of 
the shifting zone defense which was popu- 
lar three or four years ago. Many teams 
are using an organized fast-breaking of- 
fense. The past few years very few teams 
have favored strictly set plays; various 
systems and styles are still in use rather 
than any standardization of play. 


R. E. Rawtins 


WEST VIRGINIA @ @ 


= =HE new rules are being observed 
T fully by the high schools in West Vir- 

ginia. Teams in this state have used 
both the fast break and the delayed attack, 
so it was with some consternation that the 
announcement of the ten-second and three- 
second rules was received by the coaches. 
It was then thought that the delayed of- 
fense and pivot play were doomed. But it 
has since been found, through the games 
to date, that these rules have had very little 
effect on the style of basketball as it has 
been played in recent years. Large courts 
permit the delayed offense to start after 
the guards have brought the ball up from 
the backcourt, and driving plays built 
around a pivot man speed up the game to 
an even greater extent, because of the time- 
limit imposed on the pivot man. 

Our biggest problem, with regard to 
the ten-second rule, occurs on floors of 
less than 70 feet in length. The general 
decision in our valley was to retain the 
center-line rather than use two lines. 


R. H. Tarzort, JR. 
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Out of the huddle 


DDRESSING the Xenia, Ohio, 

High School football squad at 
their annual dinner recently, Wes- 
ley Fesler, former Ohio State University 
star, told his audience that being an All- 
American football player is “all a bunch 
of hooey.” 

Fesler, who was honored with almost 
unanimous selection by pickers of all- 
star teams when he played end for Ohio 
State, told the high school gridders that 
“recognition on mythical all-star football 
teams won’t get you anywhere in the long 
run.” 


There were considerably fewer football 
banquets at the close of the 1932 season 
than there were at the close of previous 
seasons. The depression has converted this 
seeming necessity into a luxury which 
fewer schools are indulging in since it is 
no longer considered bad form to be poor. 


Hundred High School (Hundred, W. 
Va.) was leading Daybrook High 12 to 
10 on the Daybrook floor when a husky 
Daybrook mountaineer challenged “any 
one in the house to combat.” A Hundred 
partisan, one of the spectators who had 
tramped across the hills to see the game, 
accepted. The two fought vigorously on 
the sidelines. Others soon joined the bat- 
tle; blood spattered the floor and women 
screamed as they ran for the exits. Finally 
order was restored and the game con- 
tinued, but fighting again broke out among 
the spectators as the local partisans saw 
the Hundred team drawing away to a 
large lead. With another riot imminent, 
the referee called off the game in the third 
period, Hundred far ahead, 34 to 11. 


Five of West Technical (Cleveland, 
Ohio) High School basketball players who 
proceeded to drown their sorrows after 
losing their sixth straight game recently, 
were dismissed from the team by the 
school principal. 

Slippery Rock, Pa., High School was en- 
gaged in a close game with Karns City, 
also Pennsylvania. With a minute to play, 
Slippery Rock was leading, 18 to 17, when 
Karns City got possession of the ball. A 
long pass was thrown to the other end of 


Football Coaches! 


“FUMBLES OF 1933” 
Reduced Greatly by COLO— Rosin Paste 


An improved form for particu- 
lar use in football is available 
at your athletic supply, or 
write direct. 


THE COLO MFG. CO. 
Oak Harbor, O. 


A LASTING EFFECTIVE GRIP 


the floor but the Karns City forward who 
was supposed to receive it, misjudged the 
ball which hit him in the head, bounced 
high in the air, and came down through 
the hoop, giving Karns City the game, 
19 to 18. If you don’t call that good head- 
work! 


Basketball, swimming and indoor track 
all took a back seat in the Suburban High 
School League of Illinois when the first 
league ping pong tournament was held 
at New Trier High School, ‘Winnetka, IIL, 
sponsored by W. L. Childs, New Trier 
athletic director. Sixty-four players com- 
peted in the tournament, representing the 
six schools in the league: New Trier, 
Evanston, Morton, Deerfield, Oak Park, 
and Proviso. New Trier, with a total of 
39 points, took the title; Evanston had 
twelve, Deerfield, nine. 


Austin High School of Chicago, one of 
the schools which was forced to drop 
baseball from last year’s sport program 
because of financial conditions, may re- 
enter the Chicago city league this year. 


Coach Steffens, chairman of the physical 
education department at Austin, said: “I 
firmly believe that baseball should be in- 
cluded in the athletic activities of a school 
as large as Austin. Therefore, I will do 
all that I can to raise the money needed 
to bring baseball back.” 


“The prime need just now is to stop 
curtailment of baseball in high schools 
and colleges. This more than anything 
else is jeopardizing the game,” declared 
Joe Carr, newly appointed promotional 
director for the National Association of 
Professional Baseball Leagues. 

He amplified his statement by saying: 
“Far too many athletes are being grad- 
uated from colleges and entering the high 
school coaching game who know nothing 
at all about baseball. I know of several 
high schools where baseball was aban- 
doned because newly appointed coaches 
were former football, track, or basketball 
stars who knew nothing and cared less 
about baseball. This condition alone will 
put off the day when baseball will make a 
scholastic comeback.” 

MAURICE DAVIS 


The 
COACHES’ BUREAU 


For ten years the only placement 
service in ; . exclusively for 
coaches and physical directors. 

Hundreds of superintendents and 
college presidents will come to Chi- 
cago this year for N. E. A. Conven- 
tion and World’s Fair—have your 


* record on display for them. 


Our manager is a physical director 
and head foot ball coach in a school 
of 7,000 boys—he talks your “lingo” 
and understands your problems. 


Write for details to 


Floyd L. Brown, Mér. 


64 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, 


Undergraduate and Advanced 
Degrees for Students and 
Teachers of 


Health, Physical Education 
AND. 
Athletic Coaching 


Penn State Summer Session 
July 3 to August it 


Special courses in Athletic Coach- 
ing for men and women. Prominent 
instructional and, coaching staff. 
Modern gymnasium, Wide variety 
and inexpensive recreational op- 
portunities. 


An_ ideal ‘environinent for 
health and study in the heart 
of the Allegheny Mountains. 


Special Bulletin on Request 
Address Director of Summer Sessions 


The Pennsylvania State College 


State College, Pennsylvania 


LEARN THE 


WARNER 
SYSTEM OF OFFENSIVE 
POOTEALE 


as taught by 


ANDY, KERR 


OF COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


Lafayette College 


SUMMER COACHING SCHOOL 
The Fifth Annual LAFA 


* VETTE COLLEGE 
COACHING SCHOOL will have Andy Kerr of 


tien, all phases of 
ball. The Warner System, so successfully taught 
by Kerr te Colgate teams, featuring double and 
single wing formations, with reverses, spinners, 
triples, forward-laterals, etc., will be studied in 


team physician, and 
demonstrations on bandaging, taping and mas- 
sage by the team trainer. 


FEE OF $35 COVERS TUITION, ROOM AND 
BOARD DURING THE WHOLE PERIOD. 


JUNE 26—JULY | 


For Descriptive Pamphiet Write 
GS. Herbert McCracken 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE EASTON, PA. 
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IN A LIGHTER VEIN 


By JULIA POST 


_Miss Post is head of the department of 
physical education of Winthrop College, 
Rockhill, 8. C. 


been increasing steadily during 

the past two decades. Sports 
programs in high schools and col- 
leges have been greatly expanded, and 
throughout this period of increasing 
interest in such activities there has 
been an evident trend toward the in- 


dividual type of sport. 


Such sports as tennis, archery, golf, 
horshoe pitching and horseback riding 
are by no means new sports. But the 
number of participants in them is con- 
stantly increasing. In addition to these 
older, better known sports, there is a 
group of newcomers or revivals which 
are commonly known as recreational 
sports. This group is worthy of recog- 
nition in the planning of school pro- 
grams. They will be found to be easily 
adaptable to the high school program 
and will make a valuable contribution 
to such a program. Among the sports 
included in this group are deck tennis 
or quoitennis, table tennis or ping pong, 
tetherball, paddle tennis, clock golf, 
badminton, shuffleboard, darts and 
croquet. 


increasing in sports has 


SPORTS FOR A LIFETIME 


The incorporation of such sports in 
a school program is desirable for a 
number of: reasons. Emphasis is con- 
stantly being placed upon the desira- 
bility of teaching activities which have 
a high degree of carryover value; that 
is, those in which participation may be 
continued in .eut-of-school situations 
and into adulthood. 

Valuable as is the contribution of 
the highly organized team games, in 
relatively few cases is it possible to 
participate in them outside of a school 
situation. The fact that they require a 
relatively large number of players, in 
many cases elaborate equipment, and 
a considerable amount of space, ren- 
ders them difficult to participate in in 
the average community. 

None of the sports of the lighter 
recreational type requires more than 
two players, although many of them 
may be adapted to larger groups. For 
most of these sports the equipment is 
simple. Much of it may be made by a 
manual training department in the 
school, or some of it may be impro- 
vised from equipment already availa- 
ble. None of these sports requires a 
large amount of space. Courts may be 
arranged in spaces which otherwise 
are unused. Since these are individual 
or semi-individual sports, the pace at 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


INFORMAL GAMES OF A SOCIALIZING NATURE ARE 
EASILY ADAPTABLE TO THE HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM 


which one plays them is determined 
by few individuals, therefore they are 
completely adaptable to the needs of 
the individual. 


This last factor renders these sports 
highly adaptable to a school program 
in that they may be used to provide 
opportunity for sport participation for 
the less vigorous individuals. Even the 
physically handicapped individuals 
may participate in such activities with 
relative safety. 


The adaptation of the recreational 
sports to a high school program may 
be accomplished best by offering them 
in groups rather than as individual ac- 
tivities. In a teaching program these 
sports, since they involve less difficult 
technique than the team games, may 
become uninteresting if too much time 
is devoted to each one alone. If com- 
bined in groups of three or four, how- 
ever, they may provide an interesting 
unit in a program. 

This combination of such sports 
likewise solves a problem in the mat- 
ter of equipment. Since the majority 
of these sports may be played only as 
singles or doubles, a large amount of 
equipment would be required to ac- 
commodate a large class group. For 
instance, for a class of forty, if all 
members of the group were to be in 
action at one time in table tennis or 
shuffleboard, ten tables or ten sets 
would be required. If three or four 
sports are combined in one class group 
and the class is divided into groups 
which rotate, much less equipment is 
necessary. 


ORGANIZATION OF TIME 


The class may be so organized that 
there are as many groups or squads as 
there are sports offered. Rotation may 
be done during the period, each group 
spending a part of the class time on 
each of the sports. Or, if desired, an 
entire period may be spent by each 
group in one sport and the rotation 
made at the succeeding class hour. 


Either indoor or outdoor space may 
be utilized for such a program, since 
with few exceptions these sports may 
be played either indoors or outdoors. 
In horseshoe pitching rubber shoes 
may be used indoors and in clock golf 
a rubber putting disc may be used 
for the indoor game. The space may 
be so arranged that the various courts 
are laid out within one room or playing 
area. Thus one instructor may super- 
vise the entire group at one time. 

Some suggestions for combinations 


of sports for such a program are given 
below: 


INDOOR 
Quoitennis Ping pong Clock golf 
Shuffleboard Darts Paddle tennis 
Darts Tetherball Horseshoe 
Darts 
Darts 
Tetherball 
Shuffleboard 
Clock golf 
OUTDOOR 
Quoitennis Paddletennis Ping pong 
Croquet Horseshoe Shuffleboard 
Clock golf Darts Croquet 
Badminton Tetherball 
Deck tennis 
Shuffleboard 
Darts 
Horseshoe 


A combination of equipment may be 
made to advantage. For instance, one 
court with several sets of lines may be 
used for paddle tennis, deck tennis 
and badminton. The posts for the nets 
may be made so that they are high 
enough to be used for tetherball. Thus 
the program may be arranged so that 
all of the space may be used to ad- 
vantage. The paddles for paddle ten- 
nis are used for tetherball and one net 
may serve for all three net games. 


Once these recreational sports are 
introduced into a school program the 
interest aroused will carry over into 
out-of-school hours. Thus they may be 
used to advantage in an extra-cur- 
ricular program. Tournaments may be 
organized and participation in such 
activities will be greatly increased. 
Since these sports are less strenuous 
than the team games their appeal is 
wider than that of the latter. Many 
students who would not be interested 
in such sports as basketball, soccer, 
football, hockey and baseball will en- 
joy the other sports and may be led 
to participate in extracurricular pro- 
grams. 


If we recognize as one of the ob- 
jectives of the high school program 
the provision of the opportunity to 
learn a wide variety of activities which 
may serve in later life as leisure-time 
activities, then such a varied program 
as may be offered in these lighter rec- 
reational sports, in combination with 
the more vigorous team games, is high- 
ly desirable. The team games serve 
their purpose in the opportunities 
which they offer for the acquisition of 
highly developed skills, team play and 
socialization. The lighter recreational 
sports meet the demand for activities 
in which participation may be con- 
tinued in later life. A splendid source 
of enjoyment and desirable activity 


for use throughout life is provided in” 


such a program. 
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INTERESTING AND PRACTICAL 


PROJECTS 


| | 
be | 


Especially developed 
: for English and Art 


Departments 
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yas vv The Royal Signet Scholastic Ad-Writing The physical appearance of the advertisement 
= Competition which appears in detailed form on —the arrangement of the headline, the placing 
4 the following page is so designed as to present of the selling message and the creation of illus- 
en- the greatest possible practical value as a project trations—also presents a highly interesting prob- 
led 
ro- for both English and Art Departments. It will be- _—_—_ lem, particularly to students in Art Classes. 
found of interest to students in oth rses. 

The Royal Typewriter Company respectfully 
‘to The subject assigned covers the development requests your co-operation in promoting this 
= —the writing and physical arrangement of an. Competition. 
=: advertisement featuring the new Royal Signet 
: Typewriter. ‘ Additional copies of this advertisement, as 

a many as you wish, will be mailed upon request. 
a Experience in this type of writing should be of ite. y 
< definite value to all English and Journalism stu- Use the coupon Leshied on the next page— 
nal dents, many of whom will doubtless take up this or address Ad-Writing Editor, Royal Typewriter 
2 work when they leave school. Company, Inc., 2 Avenue, New York City. | 
| | | 
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$200 in CASH . . . PAGE Advertisements for School Papers 


Royal Announces . . . The Most Interesting 
and Instructive Competition Ever Offered to 
High School Students .. . 


OU read advertisements. Of course 
you do—everyone does! But did you 
every try to write one? 


Get out your typewriters ... fill up 
your pens... sharpen your pencils! Here’s 
an opportunity you surely won't neglect! 
A real opportunity to test your ability as 
a writer, and at the same time win $50 in 
Cash! In addition, you may be instrumen- 
tal in obtaining an order for a full page 
advertisement to appear in your school 


paper! 


A Typical Advertising Problem 
for YOU to Solve! 


The Royal Typewriter Company may 
advertise in your School Paper. Plans are 
under way to take a full page in May or 
early June in each of 10 student publica- 
tions. This advertising is to feature the 
new Royal Signet Typewriter as the finest, 
the most appropriate, Vacation or Gradua- 
tion gift. 


If you were an Advertising Writer—as some 
of you WILL be when you leave School— 
how would YOU handle this assignment. 


How would your ad- 
vertisement read ? What 
headline would you 
use ? 

As a student, you 
know the facts about a 
typewriter, which — if 
you saw them printed 
in an advertisement—would interest you. 
You know what would appeal to your 
friends—what would make them want to 
own a Royal Signet. From this background 
of information, write the Royal advertise- 
ment which you believe would be most 
effective in your school paper. 


$200 in Cash! 27 Awards 


The Royal Typewriter Company will 
divide $200 in Cash among the 27 stu- 
dents submitting the 27 advertisements 
which in the opinion of the judges are the 
best written and offer the most interesting 
and effective solutions of the problem, as 
outlined above. Originality will count, of 
course. But, most of all, the judges will 
look for well-written sincerity—why you 
feel that a Royal Signet would be helpful 
and why you believe that it would be ad- 
vantageous to receive one now instead of 
in the Fall, or later. 

Awards will be made in the order of 
merit. First prize, $50; Second prize, $25; 
5 Third prizes, $10 each; 10 Fourth 
rizes, $5 each; 10 Fifth prizes, $2.50 each. 

otal, $200 


In Addition—10 Schoo! Papers Will 
Receive Full Page Paid Advertisements 


Ten of the advertise- 
ments submitted, will 
be selected and pub- 
lished as single full 
pages, one in each of 
10 school papers. This 
award will be based 
solely upon the artistic 
and advertising merit 
of suggestions covering the appearance or 
arrangement of the advertisements. 


Understand, please, that this phase of 
the Royal Signet-Scholastic Ad-Writing 
Competition has no connection with the 27 
Cash Awards—they will be based entirely 
upon writing ability. Whether you, per- 
sonally, submit an arrangement sketch or 
not, is purely voluntary. However, it is of 
direct interest to the school paper—in fact, 
to the entire student- body. The honor of 
winning will be great. Only 10 schools 
will be awarded page advertisements for 
their student publications! The advertise- 
ments selected will be published in Scho- 
lastic and elsewhere—with full credit! 

Therefore, when you have written your 
advertisement, polished and repolished it, 
perhaps discussed it with your English or 
Journalism teacher, then confer with the 
Editor or the Business Manager of the 
school paper, with the idea of having one 
of the more artistic of your classmates de- 
velop an arrangement sketch showing 
graphically the position of the headline, 


CONDITIONS! Important Read Carefully! 


1. Competition open to high school 
students in the United States or Canada. 
Professional advertising writers or art- 
ists, employees of Scholastic and the 
Royal Typewriter Company are not 
eligible. 2. Address all entries to Ad- 
Writing Editor, Royal Typewriter Com- 
pany, Inc., 2 Park Avenue, New York 
City. 3. Competition closes midnight 
Tuesday, May 2, 1933. No aaery bear- 
ing postmark of later.date will be con- 
sidered. 4. Decision of judges—the 
advertising managers of the Royal 
Typewriter Company and_ Scholastic 
will be final. No correspondence can 

' undertaken. entries must be 
typed, printed, lettered or written in ink 
on plain white paper. 6. Name, home 
address, school and class must appear 
in upper left-hand corner of each en- 
try. 7. If written advertisements are 
accompanied by sketches, photographs 
or drawings—be sure to identify all 
material submitted with name, address 
and school. Include also a copy of 
school paper with page advertising rate 
indicated. 8. No material returned un- 
less accompanied by postage. 9. In case 
of tie, duplicate prizes will be awarded 
tying contestants. 10. Names of win- 
ning students, and school publications 
awarded full page advertisements, will 

announced in May 27th issue of 
Scholastic. 11. Royal reserves the right 
to revise all material selected for publi- 
cation in School papers. 


the space occupied by the advertising mes- 
sage itself, and the illustrations. 

Arrangement sketches, or /ayouts as 
they are called professionally, may be sub- 
mitted in either pencil or ink. They may 
be accompanied by photographs or black 
and white drawings, although this is not 
required. However, it will be the purpose 
of Royal, so far as practical, to utilize art 
prepared by students. 


Competition Closes Midnight, Tuesday, 
May 2nd 


No entries bearing postmarks later than 
the above date can be considered. There- 
fore, an early start is important. We want 
all students interested in writing to enter 
this competition both with written adver- 
tisements and arrangements sketches, 

Write and submit as many advertise- 
ments as you wish. Enter as many arrange- 
ment sketches as you desire. Each sketch, 
however, must be designed to fit a definite, 
submitted written advertisement. From a 
written advertisement you may win one 
of the Cash Awards; through one of the 
accompanying sketches a paid page ad- 
vertisement may be won for your school 
paper. 


Royal Signet Typewriter with exclusive Mono-face 
type. No shiitkey. Easy to operate Ete can use 
e 


it! Finished in green Ve only $29.50. 
Visit Your Nearest Royal Signet Dealer! 

While this is not a requirement of the 
Royal Signet-Scholastic Ad-Writing Com- 
petition, you will find it helpful. The 
dealer will provide you with complete in- 
formation concerning the Royal Signet and 
its exclusive advantages. In many cases, 
he will gladly loan you a typewriter for 
sketching or photographing. If you cannot 
locate a dealer, fill out the coupon below 
and mail it without delay. Interesting lit- 
erature describing the Royal Signet will 
be sent you by return mail. 

Note to Teachers—Additional copies of 
this advertisement are available for proj- 
ect work; also literature describing the 
Royal Signet Typewriter. Write for it 
today. No obligation. | 


USE THIS CONVENIENCE COUPON! 


RoyvaL TyPpewriTeR Company, Inc. 
Department S-318 
2 Park Avenue, New York City. 

Please send me, without obligation —... copies 
of interesting literature describing the new 
Royal Signet Typewriter; also —.. copies of 
this advertisement. 


Name 


Teacher ( ) Student ( ) (Please check proper space) 


Street 


City State intl 


Preserve this Advertisement for Reference. Watch Scholastic for further Details 
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There is no one single 
agent that plays so 
conspicuous a role in 
the treatment of ath- 
letic injuries as does 
the application of heat 
in some form or an- 
other. 


That is why Antiphlo- 
gistine, which supplies 
prolonged moist heat, 
is a favorite remedy of 
those who are called 
upon to administer 
first-aid to the injured 
athlete. 


Being decongestive, 
antiseptic, and anal- 
gesic, Antiphlogistine 
is a safe and efficient 
remedy for the relief 
of pain, inflammation 
and congestion. 


R 


WRITE FOR A FREE COPY 
OF OUR ATHLETIC BOOKLET 


DENVER 
CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 


163 VARICK STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Editorial 


(Continued from page 5) 

the sideline. And a good quarterback 
is not supposed to endanger his team’s 
position by calling for a play which 
experience forbids and which, after 
all, has little of the surprise element 
in it. All those defensive players lined 
up on the long side are there because 
they have no place else to go, and 
they have nothing else to do except 
look for a ball-carrier daring the 
Fates. 

But with the ball now brought into 
the field ten yards the quarterback 
can really put his strategic powers 
into practice on the very next play. 
It is not cut and dried for him. He 
has room on both sides to place his 
linemen and to use his regular forma- 
tions. What we probably will see are 
a preponderance of spinner and re- 
verse plays with the ball-carrier cut- 
ting down through the ten-yard ter- 
ritory. For your convenience, and also 
your nearest rival’s, we have dia- 
grammed on page 5 two ofthe safer 
and saner possibilities, showing no 
favoritism, as you notice, between the 
Warner and the Rockne camps. This 
is no feud for little us to get mixed 
up in. 


Boy-Girl Conduct 


(Continued from page 13) 

ties and checks of everyday living. He 
can visualize himself in any sexual 
adventure or escapade, without re- 
striction or penalty. Every coach has 
met the boy or girl who is a nuisance 
because sex completely runs away 
with his imagination. Yet imagination 
comes only from the stuff it feeds on. 
Boys and girls who feed it sound ma- 
terials are little likely to have trouble 
with it, and they can be guided in 
choice of materials. 

There are still current several sex 
fallacies which youth seems prone to 
accept without challenge—the sex 
necessity for men, the double stand- 
ard, sex experience as necessary for 
development, continence a _ useless 
ideal, irregular coitus as merely an in- 
discretion, and the venereal diseases 
as little to be afraid of. Why must we 
let boys accept these hearsays as 
truth, learn their mistakes only by 
useless and often devastating exper- 
ience? It would seem sound education 
to head boys off from these cruel de- 
tours. 

And because sex irregularities are 
»so patent and so alluring in modern 
literature and in some modern living, 
it is especially important that youth 
be clearly aware of the common re- 
sults of these irregularities. They 
should know what these cost in cheap- 
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PUTS LONGER WEAR IN 
SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


Rubbed well into leather sports 
equipment, 3-in-One softens it, 
ends cracking and prolongs wear. 
Use no more oil than the 
leather can absorb. All 
stores; handy cans and 


bottles. 


THE NEW 


CAMPING 


MAGAZINE 


The Official Journal of the Camp 
Directors’ Association of America 


@ For recreational leaders 
—here is timely opinion, . 
experience and news of 
camp experts and the 
camping world. 


25 CENTS A COPY 
$2.00 A YEAR 
Camp Directors’ 
Association Of America 
551 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Do coaches 
marry ? 


Yes, frequently. They pick lovely 
wives and keep them gratified by 
doing nice things, such as taking 


them to Glacier National Park in 
July. If you are a coach (or a 
coach’s wife) investigate Scho- 
lastic Tour, 11 days, all-expense, 
from Chicago, lowest cost ever. 
Get details now. Write Scho- 
lastic, 155 E. 44th St., New York. 


Scholastic Tour 
Glacier Park 
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